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London Scene: Fire Bomb Grows as a War Menace 
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W -n00—listen to that wind! Know 
where you ought to be today? In 
a new 1941 Nash, where you simply 
wink a “Weather Eye” at winter! 

Actually, all you do is twirl a little 
dial—and presto, it turns into a balmy 
Vay day. 

The mercury can go to 10° below— 
but the fresh. conditioned air never 
changes, the windshield never fogs. 

That’s Weather Eve magic, gauging 
and outguessing changes in 
the weather! 

The greatest health, com- 
fort and safety motoring 
feature of the last twenty 
years—and now it’s yours 
as an optional extra, even in a lowest- 
price Nash. 

It’s yours—ina beautiful. big. roomy 
Nash that ean deliver 25 to 30 miles a 
gallon—over 500 miles on a tankful— 
with good driving. 

—A six-cylinder Nash powered to 
whisk you from 15 to 50 MPHIL in 


12 seconds, in high gear alone! 


Wik Youn Weather Eye at Winter 


IN THIS NEW KIND OF LOW-PRICE CAR 









* BETTER ECONOMY—235 to 30 Miles on a Gallon. 


Ouly * SMOOTHER RIDE—Only low-price car with Coil Springs 
on All Four Wheels. 


“Yash * EASIER STEERING—Two-way Roller Steering. 
Gur * ROOMIER—Greater Seating Width. 


* SAFER—Welded Body-and-Frame Construction... made 
rattle-proof, twist-proof. 


Phis sleek beauty is built on actually fun. And on economy alone it 


aircraft principles—of weld - can save you $70 
ay ing body and frame into one Travel as Soft to $100 each year. 


and Silent as a 


ratt le-proof, twist -prool Kitten's Tread 





‘ . ‘ Why wait until 
unit of amazing strength. ati ; 

’ : spring?’ See your 
It’s so roomy—there’s even Neel nad | ‘ 

' “14 as sale v 
a Convertible Bed. ae =* —— 
—vo for a Weather 
It’s a new kind of car. The first in *~Eye ride today! 
the lowest-price field with soft. coil 
NASH “’6”s AND “8’’s ARE TODAY’S TOP VALUES 


springs on all four wheels. 
: IN ALL THREE MAJOR PRICE FIELDS 


It rides like a dream — steers with 


The Nash Ambassador “600”. America’s new low 


such utter ease that all-day driving is price ear. 6-cylinder Manifold -Sealed Engine. 195 


inches over all. Fight models, 


AND SAVE MONEY EVERY MILE 


The Aecropowered Nash Ambassador Six—105 HP 











.. 6-eylinder Twin Ignition Valve-in-Head Engine. 


Seven models, 












The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Eight—1 15 HP 





e.- B-evlinder Twin Ignition Valve-in-Head bngine. 
Five models, 
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America says, 


“Thumbs up 


The Roman people held the power of life and 


death over a combatant in the Colosseum. 


It was Thumbs Up or Thumbs Down. 


The American people hold the power of life and 


for Quality. 


death over a product or business 


—and with the American people it’s Thumbs Up 





The Greatest Purchasing Agent in 
the world is the man who buys in 








America today. 

He may purchase for his company, 
and the quality of what he buys can 
help make or break his company’s 
name or product. 

He may purchase for his home, and 
the quality of what he buys—not the 
amount of money he spends—can 
make that home a more attractive, 
satisfying and pleasant place to live. 


* * * 


The Roman people wanted “Bread 
and Circuses.” 

The American people want quality 
and performance when they spend 


their money. 
* * * 


A penny for an all-day sucker that 
he thinks is a full money’s worth 
makes a child happy. If he gets 
“gypped” he’s mad at that candy 


store, 
> * * 


Ifa woman gets “stung” on a can of 
tomatoes, a vacuum cleaner, or a pair 
of stockings, she “Thumbs Down” 


Mimeograph de 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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the brand; oftentimes the store where 


it is sold. 
+ 


There are people, in business and in 
private, who are not True Purchasing 
Agents. 

They look at a griddle or a gasket, 
not for what it does, just for what it 


costs. + * * 


If you feel something does more for 
you than you expect it to for its cost, 
that cost is low. 

If you feel something does less for 
you than you expect it should for its 
cost, that cost is too high—and a 


delusion. Pe . 


The American Purchasing Agent 
knows these things—it is his business 
to know them. 

Products and services that come 
before the American Purchasing Agent 
have to be good to catch his eye; have 
to stay good to keep it. 

If you really have quality, you will 
get the business; if you don’t really 
have it, sooner or later you will “get 
the gate”’. 


plicator 


COPYRIGHT 1940, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 





WHAT IS QUALITY 
IN STENCIL DUPLICATION? 
It is a crisp legibility in a bulletin, a form, 
a letter, or a requisition blank that makes 
it inviting to the eye. 

It is permanence and richness of im- 
pression. 

These results in Mimeograph copies are 
made possible by an affinity of machine, 
stencil sheets and ink which has no parallel 
in the duplication field. 


Four-purpose stencil sheets adapted for 
typing, ruling, illustrating and writing. 
Stenographers prefer Mimeograph stencil 
sheets, because they are so easy to prepare 
and so easy on the eyes. 


Inks and 

stencil sheets are 
chemically adapted 
to each other 

for clean-flowing action. 


Anyone can operate the Mimeograph 
duplicator and turn out beautiful copies— 
up to 160 per minute. 

Our Customer Aid Department trains 
your people in its most efficient use. 


Our distributors, in all leading cities, are 
trained to study your problems and recom- 
mend a moneysaving simplification of them. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 











O, not parlor tricks, but tricks 

which save for industry those 
quarters and half dollars which amount 
to important yearly totals. 

Scales which count small parts or 
commodities. Scales which weigh 
while materials are moving. Scales 
which keep books, give receipts, and 
record totals. And batching scales 
which weigh preset amounts auto- 














FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





matically. Frequently, engineers and 


executives are amazed at the many and 
varied uses of scales and the money- 
saving applications which can be made. 

The knowledge and experience of 
Fairbanks-Morse Scale engineers are 
at your service in the solution of any 
weighing problem. Write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept. 139, 600 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and 
service stations throughout the United 
States and Canada, 





The application of Fatr- 
banks Scales to weighing 
problems is vastly extend- 
ed by the use of photo- 
electric cells, automatic 
printing devices, limit 
switches, and other elec- 
tric control mechanisms. 
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SIDESHOW 


*the same time, Miss Wanda Adams 
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by DALE HARRISON 


Alas-and-Alack—A New Yor | 
burglar, surprised a-burgling, 
stepped from a third-floor window 
onto what he naively assumed was 
a fire escape but which really wag 
just plain evening air. Later, in 


hospital, he rued. In Texas, about 


also forgot that grand old admoni. 
tion, “Watch Your Step.” Stepping 
jauntily from her automobile she did 
not realize until too late that jt 
was parked at the time atop a fill. 
ing-station hydraulic hoist; so later, 
in a hospital, she, too, rued. The 
name of the Texas town where this 
faux pas occurred was, ironically 
enough, Plainview. 


They Are Laughing—Among th 
funny stories current in New York 
is the one about a sparrow whieh 
fluttered home one day with all its 
feathers gone. To its mother’s fran. 
tic inquiry as to where it had been, 
the sparrow replied: “I was flying a 
little mama, and got 
up in a badminton game.” 
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Some Cents to T his—The penny, | 
whose principal purpose to man has | 
been to get gum from a slot ma 
chine or find out how much you 
weigh while waiting for a subway 
train, has come in our time to bea 
means also to such finer things as 
motorears and matrimony. The two 
Daisell youngsters of Brookline, 
Mass., saved their pennies for two 
years and bought their dad a motor- 
car with them. Mr. Van Halford 
Womble of Raleigh, N.C., less 
frivolous but equally thrifty, saved 
pennies twice as long as the Brook- 
line lads but spent them differently, 
viz.: 500 for a marriage license, 300 
for a physical examination, and 
1,000 shiny ones for the minister. 
Economists could do a lot worse 
than keep an eye on these two pet- 
ny investments and see what hap 
pens. 


Hello, 


got curious 


Hello—Someon 
the number of 


Hello, 


about 


times the students of Alfred (N.Y) 


University say “Hello” to each other | 
as they pass to and fro about the | 
campus. So they took a poll which 
showed that on a warm spring day | 


' 
the average Alfred co-ed says | 


“Hello,” or something in a similar |§ 


i] 
salutatory vein, 350 times. That, of | 


° : att t 
course, 1S Oh a Warm spring day. | 
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TH UNCLE SAM’S newest sea-going 

weapon—the patrol torpedo fleet 
—came new problems in power, new 
demands for rugged dependability. 


Thisisthe kind of assignment Packard 
likes to tackle—a challenge to the en- 
gineering skill stored up in 40-odd years 
of building engines of almost every de- 
scription—air, marine, car and tank. 
Packard is proud of the part it is once 
again playing in the national service, 


Packard powers the Water Wasps! 


for Packard is powering the fleet, agile 
“water-wasps”. 


Heart and soul of the high-speed 
Elco fighting craft pictured above, of 
course, are the motors. The three mo- 
tors in this PT-10 torpedo boat churn 
up 1350 horsepower each—4050 in all! 
Hundreds of these super-marine en- 
gines are needed, and Packard is al- 
ready fulfilling the trust that such a 
vital assignment indicates. 








Heart of the Water Wasps—incorpo- 
tating the latest in science and metal- 
lurgy, this 1350 horsepower Packard en- 
gine is the newest ultra-modern type of 
60-degree V-12 liquid-cooled, super- 
charged design. 





a 


SISTERS UNDER THE SKIN 





Heart of your Packard — one of the 
most dependable motors of all time. De- 
spite its size, power, and fiery perform- 
ance, its all-around thriftiness compares 
favorably with small “economy” cars, 
owners say. 











Nor is this all. Packard also has been 
chosen to build the battle-tested avia- 
tion motors which power the famous 
Hurricane and Spitfire fighters. 
History repeats itself 
Already, Packard production experts 
are swiftly laying the groundwork for 
building thousands of these great en- 
gines. Thus history repeats itself. For 
in the last war, Packard was co-de- 


signer and largest builder of that other 
history-making motor—the Liberty. 


These tributes to Packard’s reputa- 
tion as a maker of fine motors are im- 
portant to the man who wants the 
utmost for his money in a car. For, 
admire as you will Packard’s smart new 
styling and luxurious interiors, the 
power plant still remains the all-im- 
portant heart of the car...a heart 
upon which its life span, and your 
motoring pleasure, depends. 


Packard 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





















of Acco Men 


People usually thin of me as the trade-mark of 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. But I’m 
more than that, for I’m the symbol of men who 
produce 137 essential products. 

) You can’t pilot an airplane, operate a railroad, 
build a dam or bridge—you can’t work a mine, drill an oil well, 
log a forest—you can’t drive a car or truck, operate an elevator, 
sail a ship or run a service station without using the kind of 
products I and my associates make. 

I am a composite of melters, rollers, metallurgists, chemists, 
engineers, formers, mechanics, fabricators, machinists, oper- 
ators, researchers, inspectors, testers, sales representatives, and 
so on. We know our jobs—some of us learned as apprentices 
50 years ago, and now we coach the younger men. Others of 
us came out of “tech” schools. .. . Below are listed some of the 
essential things we make for INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE and 
TRANSPORTATION. 








CHAIN— Weed Tire Choins 
Welded & Weldiess Choin & Attochments 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


CHAIN BLOCKS — trolleys, Presses 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 


WIRE ROPE- Loy-Set Preformed Wire Rope 
Nonporell Non-preformed Wire Rope 
Korddiess” (Stoinless Steel) Yocht Rigging 
Aircraft Control Cables 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT—for 


gorages ond service stations 


MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Welding Wire, Shaped Wire 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
VALVES—sronze, iron ond Steel—Steet 
Fittings + d'Este Engineering Specialties 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
CASTINGS — malleable tron Costings 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


Electric Steel Castings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 


HOISTS and CRANES—wright Choin 
Hoists, Electric Hoists, Crones, Presses 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


CABLE—trv-tcy Pretormed Wire Rope 
Crescent Non-preformed Wire Rope 
Tru-Loc Fittings —Tru-Lay Control Cables 

AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


BRAK ES—trv-stop Brakes for Trucks & Buses 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


CUTTING MACHINES—wer Abrasive 
Cutting Mochines—Nibbling Machines 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 


SPRINGS—owen Springs ond Units for Mat- 
tresses, Furniture and Tronsportotion Seating 


OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. 
In Canada—Dominion Chain Company, Limited + In England—The Parsons Choin Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, 


Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 


FENCE— Page Fence, Wire ond Rod Products, 
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Raymonp Mo ey, 


Rex Smorz, 
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Managing Editor 


Cuester L. SHaw, 
Assistant Managing Editor 


Associates: Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua, U.S.A, Re 
tired, Military Affairs; Admiral William V. Pratt, 
U.S.N. Retired, Naval Affairs; Ralph Robey, Bus; 
ness; John Lardner, Sports; John O'Hara, 
tainment. News Eprror: C. E. Fisher; ASssocun 
Eprrors: Edward W. Barrett, Bert C. Goss, 088, Joseph 
B. Phillips, William T. Shenkel, Llewellyn White: 
EXecuTIve Assistant: Harding T. Mason; Chief of 
the Washington Bureau: Ernest K. Lindley, 
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BOOKS YOU WILL SOON BE READING 


_ they are all Book-of- the-Month Club Choices... 





Ernest Hemingway's new 
novel, FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLS, was the Club’s Novem- 
ber choice. No book in recent 
years has received such uni- 
versal and warm praise from 
all critics. 


Margaret Armstrong in 
TRELAWNY has written a bi- 
ography of ‘‘one of the most 
genuine originals of our race’ ; 
it was our October choice, an 
is rising swiftly on all best- 
seller lists. 


William Saroyan's new book, 
MY NAME IS ARAM, is a de- 
lightful puckish picture of a 
small boy which, we have a 
hunch, may go the way of 
Clarence Day's Life With 
Father. 





Franz Werfel's new novel, 
EMBEZZLED HEAVEN, was the 
Club’s December book—quiet, 
deeply thoughtful, ‘‘a mag- 
nificent character study’’ of a 
lowly woman that leaves one 
comforted and inspired. 





Willa Cather’s new novel, 
SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVB 
GIRL, is her first book in five 
ears. The scene is pre-Civil 
Jar Virginia; ‘‘indubitably 


as good a decade hence as to- 
rh 
ay. 








Hons Zinsser’s book, As 
REMEMBER HIM, was a Club 
choice just prior to his death ; 
book deserves its 
ent place, among the top 
sellers in the nation, it is this, 


if an 


Jan Struther, with mrs. 
MINIVER, is a new author to 
Americans—instantly and 
widely introduced, as so many 
authors have been in the past, 
when her book was chosen. 





Gontran de Poncins, 
Frenchman, has written KAB- 
LOONA, an extraordinary book 
about Eskimos—beautifully 
translated and strikingly illus- 
trated. It will appear very soon. 


YOU-CAN BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH ANY ONE OF THESE 





a Von Wyck Brooks’ New ENG- 
LAND: INDIAN SUMMER, is, 
in the opinion of many, even 
more sboodbian than The 
Flowering of New England, 
It was the September choice. 


~for every two Books-of-the-Month you buy you receive ove book-dividend, FREE 





a FREE cory 


TO NEW MEMBERS 


‘the beit articles and 
of the past 18 years. 


have become as famous as Pearl Buck, 
Clarence Day, Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Sigrid Undset, Hervey Allen, John Steinbeck, 
J. B. Priestley—and a score of others little less 
known—were first introduced to a nation-wide 
book-reading public by having one of their 
books distributed to every tiny corner of the 
country, by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Time and again you buy the “book-of-the- 
month”—not knowing it has previously been 
chosen by our judges—merely because some 
discerning friend has said warmly: “There’s a 
book you must not miss.” How sensible to get 
these books from the Club, since you pay no 
more for the books you buy, and save enor- 
mously in other ways. 


Here is the simple procedure: 


H EW people realize that writers who now 


discrimination. If you want to buy one of these 
from the Club, you merely ask for it. 

In addition, there is a great money-saving. 
More often than not—as the writers and books 
mentioned above demonstrate—our judges’ 
choices are books you find yourself buying any- 
way. For every two books-of-the-month you buy 
you receive, free, one of our book-dividends. 

For every $1 you spend for a book-of-the- 
month you actually receive about 75¢ back in 
the form of free books, figured at retail value. 
You pay no yearly sum to belong to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. You pay nothing, except 
for the books you buy. Your only obligation is 
to buy four books-of-the-month a year from 
the Club, 


BooK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


in the Readers Diget 
IN A SINGLE BOOK— 


THE READERS DIGEST READER is 
a collection of 138 articles chosen from 
the thousands of leading articles that 

ve been reprinted in that magazine. 
They are those in which the reading 
public itself indicated the most interest. 

e list of contributors reads like a roll- 
call of famous contemporaries whose 
tange of interests is as wide as life itself. 
Whether you are in the mood for relaxa- 
tion or learning, escape or scientific dis- 
Cussion—or “human interest” stories— 


here is your book. ? 


want it.” 





You are not obliged, as a subscriber 
of the Club, to take the book-of- 
the-month its judges choose. Nor 
are you oblized to buy one book 
every month from the Club. 

You receive a carefully written 
report about the book-of-the-month 
chosen by our four judges, in ad- 
vance of its publication. If it is a 
book you really want, you let it 
come to you. If not, you merely 
sign and mail a slip, saying, “Don’t 


Scores of other careful recom- 
mendations are made to help you 
choose among all new books with 


A231 


Prease enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am 
to receive a free copy of THE READERS DIGEST READER, that I am 
also to receive, without expense, your monthly magazine 
which reports about current books, and that for every two 
books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club, I am to receive 


the current book-dividend then being distributed. 


For my 


part, ' agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a 


year from the Club. 





Mr. 
Name Mrs. 

Miss 
Address 


Please Print Plainly 





City. 


State. 





IMPORTANT: 


Please indicate—by writing the name of the book 


below—whether you wish to begin the subscription 
with any of the books mentioned above. 





to Canadian 


members, DUTY PAID. through 
of-the-Month Club. (Canada) Ltd 








ADDRESSING MACHINES 


THE ELLIOTT 
PLASTIKOTE 
ADDRESS CARD 


One of the addresses shown below was 
typewriter typed through a ribbon 


The lil -tmeleleli-t + meaet) printed from an Elliott 
Plastikote Address Card in which the same 
address had been stencilled by the same type- 
writer alter the typewriter ribbon had been 
removed. Can you tell them apart? 


The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Here is a micro- 
scopic photograph 
enlarged several 
times showing the 
mpression%f the 
letter ‘O" made by 
3 typewriter in an 
Elliott Plastikote 


Address Card 


When plasticized 
by this simple device 
the normally hard 
Elliatt Plastikote 
Address Cards can 
be typewriter sten- 
cilled just as easily as 
the solt stencils used 
in stencil duplicators 


But a few moments after stencilling, an Elliott 


Plastikote Address = hal A 
Lard becomes so “SS = 
elie MEL lel MEE Lileli 12-1) s MS 
has been stencilled in Ir 

sott cement Thus 

the durability that is 

required for addressing machine address plates 
has been achieved and thousands of address- 
ing machine users are now discarding metal 


[Motels MRel-ME tell eleli-le| 
tor permanence with 
what written in 


address plates and noisy metal embossing 
machines 

An interesting book, describing this and 
other Elliott inventions, is yours if you will ask 


for it on your business letterhead 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street 














Cambridge, $s. 
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The Walters family 


Born: To Bucky Walters, star pitcher 
of the champion Cincinnati Reds and lead- 
ing hurler in the National League for 1940, 
and Jane Carolyn Walters, a 6-pound 3- 
ounce daughter, in Philadelphia, Dec. 31 
..+ To Ronald Reagan, movie actor, and 
Jane Wyman, film actress, a daughter, in 
Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 4. 


Birtupay: Hank Greenberg, Detroit 
Tiger outfielder, who was voted the most 
valuable American League player for 1940, 
30, Jan. 1. . . J. Edgar Hoover, chief of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 46, 
Jan. 1 . . . Sen. Carter Glass of Virginia, 
83, Jan. 4. 


Marriep: Bette Davis, screen star, and 
Arthur Farnsworth of Boston, Mass., in 
Rimrock, Ariz., Dec. 31 . . . Hilda Jane 
Lehman, 19-year-old daughter of Herbert 
H. Lehman, Governor of New York, and 
Boris de Vadetzky, 27-year-old former 
WPA actor and research worker, in Elk- 
ton, Md., Dec. 1 . . . Jack Frye, president 
of Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
and Helen Varner Vanderbilt, former wife 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., in a sunrise 
desert ceremony near Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 1 
. . . Lola Lane, one of the screen’s Lane 
sisters, and Henry Clay Duncan, in Holly- 
wood, Calif., Jan. 5 . . . Penny Singleton, 
the “Blondie” of the movies, and Robert 
Sparks, producer of the same series, at 
Goldfield, Nev., Jan. 1. 


Diep: Mischa Levitzki, 
42, concert pianist, of a 
heart attack, at his home 
in Avon by the Sea, N. J., 
Jan. 2. Born in the Rus- 
sian Ukraine of natural- 
ized American 
Levitzki was a child prod- 
igy who began his tour- 
ing career at 14—becoming in maturity a 
distinguished artist who fulfilled his youth- 
ful promise . . . Amy Johnson Mollison, 
$2, crack British flyer and divorced wife of 
Capt. James Mollison (with whom she 
flew the Atlantic in 1933) , when the plane 
she was ferrying for the Air Auxiliary 
Transport crashed into the Thames Es- 
tuary, London, Jan. 5 . . . Henri Bergson, 
81, noted French author, philosopher 
(“Bergsonism” was most popular in pre- 
World War days) , and winner of the 1927 
Nobel Prize for literature, in Paris, Jan. 4. 
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Story of Caporetto 





The news these days constantly refer 
to the Italian defeat at Caporetto, jug 
what happened there? 

DENNIS F. REALF 

Fountain, Colo. 


The term Caporetto has become syn. 
bolic of Italian military disaster becayy 
of the defeat inflicted on the Italian force 
in that area of Venice during the Wor 
War. The battle began at 2 a.m. ona eld 
blustery, misty day—Oct. 24, 1917~y 
lasted until Nov. 4, when the retreat to th 
Piave River began. Gen. Luigi Cadom 
commanded the Italian Armies and Ge, 
Otto von Below the combined Austr, 
German forces (nine Austrian and seva 
German divisions). The Italians lost 10, 
men killed, 30,000 wounded, and 265, 
taken prisoner, plus 3,152 guns, 3,000 m. 
chine guns, and 1,732 trench mortars, 

Why did the Italians crumble? Then 
are three generally accepted theories: (j) 
lack of reserves; (2) Socialistic propagands 
and the generally bad morale of the Ita. 
ian Army, and (3) new German tactics, 








Theaters and ASCAP 


In connection with the fight between th 
radio networks and ASCAP, I desire to 
protest your caption “Blacklisted and Boy. 
cotted,” in your issue of Dec. 23; also the 
statement “defying public opinion.” If 
there is any favorable public opinion, it 
that created by the clever publicity de 
partment of ASCAP and is not based ona 
full knowledge of the true situation. 

Every theater is compelled to submit to 
a license to operate granted by ASCAP 
and costing that theater a minimum ofi 
cents per seat per annual weekday of » 
eration, and up if operation is oftener tha 
one day per week. Failure to divvy up to 
ASCAP means a locked theater door until 
the operator “sees the light.” 

The film producer hired his score an 
song composers at a fat salary, but th 
film can nowhere be shown except the er 
hibitor submit to ASCAP’s terms, although 
he has paid in film rental his proportior 
ate cost of complete production of it, 
cluding the salaries of the composers aml 
score writers. He pays whatever licens 
fee ASCAP decides shall be assess j 
against his house, or he locks the door # 
the only alternative. 










A. B. HARRIS 





Echo Theater 
Encampment, Wyo. 








(The statements protested by Mr. Ham 
were contained in ASC AP literature hit 
was reproduced by NEwSWEEK 
show one argument of the compos 
ciety in its fight against the broadea 
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p> Demaree Bess, first correspondent to re- 


port on conditions inside Nazi Norway today, 


SWERK 
Fy G e S 4 M reveals that the Norwegian Fuehrer knows 
the majority of Norwegians are against him. 


Read INSIDE GERMAN EUROPE Bess answers these vital questions: Why 
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tween the and dishes out culture to mil- 
desire ty lions. His best break was a ride , 
and Bor. on a Fifth Avenue bus! See 
. also the Fadiman for the Millions, by ; P | 
Cra John Chamberlain. Page 27. - 
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Appointment with a murderer 


For a psychological story of a vengeance more terrify- THE SATURDAY EVENING 


ing than mere death, turn to The New Road, by Wyatt 


Blassingame... ALSO other stories, editorials, car- 

toons, poems—all in this week’s Post. 
Is shooting your hobby? 
What’s the oldest American sport, still going 
strong? Shooting muzzle-loading rifles. Right 
now flintlock fans are popping at targets all ‘ 
over the U.S. The Post brings you the story 

- ~ —with Dmitri color photos. See page 14. 
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\nti-Inflation Plan 


The Federal Reserve Board’s anti-infla- 
jon program (see Business Tides) sprang 
sartly from questionnaires sent to Reserve 
ficials and bankers by Senator Wagner’s 
monetary investigating committee. In pre- 
paring answers, the Reserve officials nat- 
sally compared notes. Federal Reserve 
hairman Eccles stepped in and took the 
oad. Basic agreement was fairly easy since 
he defense boom puts New Dealer Eccles’ 
smpensatory budget theory (borrow and 
pend in bad time; tax and balance the 
budget in good) temporarily in line with 
more orthodox economics. The program 
ill cause no major clash. Roosevelt may 
ant to retain his dollar-devaluing powers 
fust as a club to deter other countries from 
depreciating their currencies for trade rea- 
os. There'll also be differences on some 
details. But both the Treasury and White 
House agree with the program’s general 
principles. 





State Department Straws 


R. Walton Moore, State Department 
counselor and crony of Hull, will retire 
soon because of poor health (he’s 81). 
His successor isn’t known . . . Dean Ache- 
prs son, ex-Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
who broke with Roosevelt over monetary 
policies in 1983 but supports his foreign 
policy, is being strongly pushed to suc- 
im ceed Assistant Secretary of State Grady, 
who quit to head American President Lines 
... The recurrent stories of Hull-Welles 
ite clashes are exaggerated. The two natural- 

ly differ at times but generally work well 
together . . . Hull is occasionally annoyed 
by F.D.R.’s closeness with Bullitt, who’s 
—_ no longer in the official family but fre- 
quently talks foreign policy with Roosevelt. 


Spanish Credit Talk 


_Behind the charges and denials that the 
sts U.S. planned a $100,000,000 loan to Spain, 
there was this situation: Some Administra- 
tion officials have felt that U.S. aid in re- 
heving Spain’s extreme privation and hun- 
ger might well keep Franco from cooperat- 
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ne img in an Axis march on Gibraltar and 
Would avert the riots that Hitler could use 
48 an excuse for marching into Spain any- 
' way. So U.S. Ambassador Weddell in No- 





vember and December held exploratory 
Conversations with Foreign Minister Ser- 








rano Sufier, They discussed having the 
U.S. underwrite shipments of 200,000 or so 
tons of Argentine wheat and much more 
American wheat, meat, and other necessi- 
ties to Spain, spacing the shipments so 
that big surpluses couldn’t be piled up. In 
turn, Franco was to promise to stay neu- 
tral. These exploratory conversations went 
on for some time, and the British formeal- 
ly agreed to pass the shipments through the 
blockade. But the proposal was finally re- 
placed with a lesser plan to have the Red 
Cross send limited gifts of food. 


Credit Talks’ Hitches 


Full reasons why the credit-to-Spain pro- 
posal got no farther aren’t clear, but these 
are undoubtedly two factors: (1) Franco, 
through Serrano Sujfier, agreed to give pri- 
vate assurances that Spain didn’t “foresee” 
entering the war but refused to promise 
neutrality publicly. He said a public prom- 
ise would enrage Hitler too much. The 
U.S. Government presumably felt that a 
public statement was needed, partly to 
justify a credit move in the eyes of the 
American public. (2) Premature rumors 
of the idea provoked widespread criticism 
in U.S. papers. Weddell did all he could to 
keep the conversations secret, even request- 
ing Spain’s censors to pass no dispatches 
on the subject. But rumors leaked out, and 
American editorials revealed overwhelming 
opposition to the idea. 


Aid-Britain Argument 


One little-emphasized situation that has 
long influenced State Department think- 
ing is now being used effectively to convert 
isolation-minded congressmen to the all- 
aid-for-Britain view. This concerns the ef- 
fect which any slackening of aid would 
have on Latin-American governments. In 
private talks, several Latin-American dip- 
lomats have frankly made it clear that, 
should U.S. policy veer toward letting 
Britain go under, their governments would 
be forced to ease onto the Nazi bandwag- 
on in “self-defense” against the day when 
Britain’s sea power collapses. State Depart- 
ment men put considerable stock in this 
thought and believe the trend might soon 
leave the U.S. with no friends in this 
hemisphere except Canada and perhaps 
Mexico and the republics near the Panama 


Canal. 


Baruch Activities 

Bernard Baruch, head of the 1918 War 
Industries Board, has been giving some 
backstage help to present defense offi- 
cials, despite the Administration’s tend- 
ency to ignore him. He recently slipped 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


quietly into Washington and spent most 
of the day telling Knudsen of experiences 
during the last war and warning of pit- 
falls. Baruch was also one of those who 
prodded Knudsen last month to speak out 
about defense delays, telling him he’d be 
the goat unless he beat critics to revealing 
the troubles. Henderson, too, has consulted 
with Baruch about price controls. 


Capital Notes 


An enterprising salesman for the inaugu- 
ration program tried to sell the German 
Embassy a page ad at $200 to congratulate 
F.D.R. on his reelection. Even when the 
salesman came down to $100 worth of con- 
gratulations (a half page), the reaction 
was cool ...A poll of congressmen in 
next week’s Look magazine will show that 
10% believe definitely that the U.S. will 
go to war against Germany and that 74% 
believe this country will open up credit 
to Britain . . . Approximately one-third 
of Congress’ members now use airlines for 
traveling to and from the capital. 





French Fears 


extesedinndtiy direct information in- 
dicates that Vichy officials were convinced 
last week that Germany intended soon to 
occupy the whole of France. They were 
confident that the move was planned and 
postponed twice and that it might finally 
come as some form of “modified occupa- 
tion.” Pétain has protested vigorously that 
total occupation would be a violation of 
the’ armistice terms. But his government, 
at last word, saw so little hope that it 
started quietly transferring a number of 
records, including the evidence prepared 
for the Riom trials, to Algeria. Political 
prisoners who still have influential govern- 
ment friends were even being removed 
from prisons near the occupied-unoccupied 
line so that they could be taken along if 
the government were forced to flee. It’s not 
clear how complete occupation fits into 
the Nazi strategy, but the move, of course, 
would give Hitler the French Mediter- 
ranean ports and a common border with 
Spain, even though it might well drive 
French African forces into the British 
camp. 


British Aims Statement? 


Don’t be surprised if the British issue a 
statement of their war aims soon. The 
Churchill government has successfully re- 
sisted pressure at home for such a state- 
ment, but the insistence of congressmen 
threatens to force F.D.R. to ask Britain 
to clarify what it is fighting for. It’s 
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known: that British officials have been 
working on a statement, but it’s a ticklish 
task to draw up one which would be ac- 
ceptable to the British people, Britain’s 
dominions and allies, and the U.S. too. 


Central American Plots 


Among experts on Central America, the 
belief is general that Guatemalan President 
Jorge Ubico, in crushing a plot against 
his government Dec. 28, upset some con- 
certed Axis plans. Evidence has accumu- 
lated that Nazi and Fascist agents, in sys- 
tematically aiding and organizing dissi- 
dent Latin-American political groups, have 
aimed not so much at successful revolu- 
tions as at a rapid series of flare-ups. 
These would be timed and designed to di- 
vert the U.S. from helping Britain at about 
the date when Germany is set to launch 
its all-out offensive. These experts believe 
that the Guatemalan plot went off pre- 
maturely. At any rate, it frightened and 
aroused other Latin-American govern- 
ments, which are now rounding up suspect- 
ed plotters with new thoroughness. 


Japanese Terrorism 


Though the Japanese masses are known 
to be war-weary, information just sneaked 
out of Tokyo shows that the government 
is having real trouble with extremists who 
think it’s too soft in its war policies. It’s 
definitely confirmed that Premier Konoye 
was recently assaulted by a group of ex- 
tremists who broke through the police 
lines at a public function. The threat of 
these super-patriotic groups has caused 
the government to double the police guard 
of Cabinet members. 


Trouble in India? 


The threat of serious trouble has forced 
the British to stop drawing troops from 
India for use in the Near East. In recent 
months several thousand men have been 
transported from India, but now British 
Indian authorities have urgently requested 
London not to weaken further the British 
and loyal native garrisons. Behind this 
are two reasons: (1) secret-service rev- 
elations that an uprising abetted by Axis 
agents in Afghanistan, is brewing in the 
Northwest Frontier area, and (2) the be- 
lief that Gandhi is preparing a new and 
bold independence demand. 


Rumanian Resistance 

Organized resistance against the Nazi 
control of Rumania has been growing in 
recent weeks. In addition to ex-Premier 
Julius Maniu’s-peasant movement (Peri- 
scope, Dec. 16, 1940), two new dissident 
groups have sprung up. One, known as 
Free Rumania, is being directed from 
London by Viorel V. Tilea, former Ru- 
manian Minister to Britain. It includes 
high army officers among its local leaders 
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and is credited with sabotage of oil fields, 
industries, and railroads, and with the 
fatal stabbings recently of German officers 
in Iasi, Turnu Severin, and Craiova. The 
other group, led by one Ion Ciorogaru, has 
split off from the Iron Guard, and signs 
are that it has been cooperating with the 
British Secret Activities of all 
anti-Nazi groups, however, will probably 
be driven far underground by the German 
troops which have been pouring into 
Rumania. 


Service. 





Investment Bankers’ Woes 


 —— bankers, already hard hit 
by competition from the insurance compa- 
nies that buy big securities issues direct- 
ly, are preparing for another blow—Con- 
gressional action on the Federal Reserve 
Board’s program for interest 
rates. More than half of investment bank- 
ers’ business in the last five years has 
consisted of refunding outstanding bonds 
—that is, calling in outstanding bonds 
and replacing them with securities bear- 
ing a lower interest rate. A substantial 
boost in interest rates would, of course, 
end refunding operations for some time to 
come, since there’d be no market for new 
low-interest investment 
bankers, who have been the first to point 
out the dangers of inflation, will be among 
the first to suffer from the expected steps 
to head off inflation. 


boosting 


securities. So 


New Rayon Hosiery 

American Viscose Corp., world’s largest 
rayon producer, expects by 1942 to be pro- 
ducing commercially a new rayon yarn of 
greatly increased elasticity. It will be 
placed in competition with Nylon for 
hosiery making. Unlike Nylon and Amer- 
ican Viscose’s own Vinyon, which are pro- 
duced synthetically from coal, water, etc., 
the new yarn is really just an improved 
rayon made, like other rayons, from wood- 
pulp. It gets its increased elasticity and 
wearing quality from a special spinning 
process. Hosiery has already been pro- 
duced experimentally from the product, 
and engineers are setting up facilities for 
mass production of the yarn, which is so 
far unnamed. Hose made from it will prob- 
ably retail at 70 to 80 cents, as against 
$1.15 to $1.50 for Nylon. 


Steel Export Campaign 

Major American steel companies are 
quietly setting the stage for taking over 
and keeping the lion’s share of Latin- 
American after war ends. 
Prior to the war, U.S. steel sales ran well 
behind the British, German, and Belgian 
in some American republics. Now, al- 
though they certainly need no new mar- 
kets at present, the American producers 
are laying the groundwork for getting and 


steel business 
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holding future business. As parts of the 
program, they have drawn up a Spanig. 
language volume on standard steel} Sper 
fications, are having advertising copy 
written by Latin Americans in the coy. 
tries where the ads are to appear, ap 
have organized a Society of Standards in 
Brazil to standardize. specifications {y 
steel orders. 
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Movie Lines 


| Gram Swing will be th 
commentator for a series of monthly shor 
films planned by Columbia Pictures Comp, 
The films will consist of animated maps in 
color, showing European changes and de 
velopments, with Swing explaining th 
changes . . . The Twentieth Century-Ry 
film contract of the Dionne quintuplets 
isn’t likely to be renewed when it runs oy 
this month . . . Rudy Vallee, who’s pres 
dent of Vis-o-graph, a new  slot-machin 
movie company, plans to act in some of bis 
own films and has signed Gertrude Niesey 
to appear in others. 


Defense Publicity Plan 

Lowell Mellett, Presidential assistant, js 
working toward a centralization of defens 
news under one head. The first step—and 
the only one now definitely planned—is tp 
have all Army and Defense Commission 
information pertaining to the defense drive 
flow through the new Production Office: 
publicity board, headed by Robert W. 
Horton. (Navy publicity may be included 
later.) The argument is that, since respon- 
sibility for defense production is vested in 
Knudsen’s new four-man Production Of 
fice, press information should also dear 
through that office. This would avoid the 
confusion of having overlapping data given 
out by the Army, Navy, and Defens 
Commission. Despite many reports of a 
plan to centralize all government news, 
Mellett’s office insists that such action is 
planned only for defense news. 





What’s Become Of—? 

Brig. Gen. Pelham D. Glassford, former 
Washington police superintendent who won 
fame by his humane treatment of the 198 
“bonus marchers” and by his later erite 
cism of Hoover’s methods, lives in retire 
ment near Phoenix, Ariz., where he write 
occasional magazine articles . Leslie 
Ostrander and Ralph L. Bancroft, the two 
“Elmers” hired by the N. Y. World’s Fair f 
last year to give it a “folksy” touch, at] 
back at their regular vocation of modeling 
for advertisements. Ostrander, the original 
Elmer, last appeared in a Schaefer beer ad 
...Clement L. (Clem) Shaver, chairmat 
of the Democratic National Committee # 
1924, now works for the RFC in Wask 
ington. He’s considered anti-New r 
and kept discreetly silent in the 1 
campaign. 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1940 


) RESOURCES 
, Cen same Dun wee Bae . 1 tit th Hh hhh Hh Uh} 
U.S. GoveRNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 
Srave aND MunicipaL SECURITIES . . . . + 6 © «© «© « 
Srock oF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK . .... + +6 © « « 
a 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. . 2. 6 «© « 
eee 2 ai a 6 6 ee er le a ae ee 
a a a a ee ea cn 
NN, 5. ao) Gt ee a ee ee ae ae ae eee 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . « « © © © © @ « 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


LIABILITIES 
CapitaL Funps: 
CapiTaL STOCK . 2. 2 « © «© « « « « $100,270,000.00 


Soames .« «oe so eo eo eo wt es » oe >» )6©6eeeee 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS .... + « « » 36,212,199.17 





Drv1pEND PaYABLE Fepruary 1, 1941. . . 2. «© «© «© © 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . + © © © © © © @ « 
Reserve For Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. . . « © «© © © © « 
Dee. cg kk gs Oe ee ee ee Ow fe 
AcCCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . +. + © © © © © © @ « 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForEIGN BILLs . 
ee a ee ee ee 


. $1,672,535 ,043.37 


1,098, 107,661.27 
131,015,063.03 
6,016,200.00 
173,132,797.85 
664,189,467.87 
35,302,430.54 
7,370,349.59 
10,379, 106.94 
15,987,575.78 
10,367,650.56 
"$3,824,403,346.80 





$ 236,752,199.17 
5,180,000.00 
11,271,350.40 
1,396,654.73 
3,543,337,564.42 
17,854,436.92 
230,671.42 
8,380,469.74 
$3,824,403,346.80 


United States Government and o* her securities carried at $181,325,330.00 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits aad for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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THIS BOTTLE SAYS “GOOD EATING HE 


San Francisco, Cal.: City within a city, San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown has been a fascinating mag- 
net for generations of tourists. Visitors shop 
in the modern Oriental bazaars, and then, with 
appetites sharpened, repair to Cathay House, 
one of Chinatown’s finest restaurants. Cathay 
House is popular for its choice American 
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dishes as well as Chinese cookery. And 
whether steaks or egg fooyong are called for, 
famous Heinz Tomato Ketchup is close at hand 
to season the dish to perfection. Cathay chefs, 
too, know the magic of Heinz Ketchup and 
use it generously in the preparation of many 
mouth-watering dishes featured on their menu. 


Los Angeles, Cal.: Particular folks 
who like good food and soft 


music fin 


what they seek at 


Shaber’s Cafeteria, on South 
Broadway. The management 
reports eager acceptance of 
tasty Heinz condiments —al- 
ways served with the label on! 
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New Orleans, La.: There’s more “good eating” jg 
the Vieux Carre, old French quarter of Riew 
Orleans, than in many a bustling metropolis, 
New Orleans gourmets point to Gluck’s og 
Rue Royale as one of the | luxe places to dine, 
Proprietor Sam Gluck sees to it that the piquant 
“fresh tomato” tang of Heinz Ketchup is alwa 

available to accompany his delicious sea food 


New York City: Dining at Aviation Terrace over. 
looking La Guardia Field has an international 
flavor, with guests arriving by clipper ship and 
transcontinental airliners. Naturally, that other 
“international flavor”— Heinz Ketchup—is 
on every table. Hotel New Yorker chefs, to 
whom Heinz has been a “buy” word for years, 
are responsible for the fine food and service, 
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Bg hee find the. familiar scarlet bottle of 
Heinz Ketchup in — —s always— 
an unfailing promise of delicious foods expertly 
. Practically every good restaurant in 
America keeps this thick, luscious sauce on hand 
for people who appreciate the fine art of dining. 
It’s old-fashioned ketchup at its best—the sim- 
mered—down goodness of Heinz pedigreed 
tomatoes, Heinz Vinegar and rare spices. Use 
this rich, tacy condiment liberally to give 
tempting touches to your cooking! 


stands on land granted to his family in 1668 
Now, facing the Lincoln Highway, five miles 
east of Downingtown, the Bric! ; 

foot-long hot dogs in a 12-inch roll, garnished 
with a sauce made of Heinz Ketchup, 

Sauce and Sweet Relish. In summer, mofeé 
than 700 pleased guests are ser. d per day 
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Roosevelt Rallies Democracy 


for Finish Fight on the Axis 


More Billions in Weapons 
and Wartime Effort by America 
Asked for World Crusade 


America means to see the Axis defeated 
and brought to terms. 

In dramatic detail requiring 4,000 words, 
President Roosevelt, in his message to the 
incoming 77th Congress on the State of the 
Union Monday, hurled this naked chal- 
lenge to the world. Then, while Americans 
were still blinking at the bluntness of his 
words, Mr. Roosevelt asked the legislators 
for close to $20,000,000,000 with 
which to implement this resolve. 


dress you ... at a moment unprecedented 
in the history of the Union. I use the word 
unprecedented because at no previous time 
has American security been as seriously 
threatened from without ... No [previous] 
single war in Europe or in Asia consti- 
tuted a real threat against . . . the future 
of any ... American nation . . . Therefore 
... I find it unhappily necessary to report 
that the future and the safety of our coun- 
try and of our democracy are overwhelm- 
ingly involved in events far beyond our 
borders.” 


America’s Stake: “Armed defense of 


democratic existence is now being gallant- 
ly waged in four continents. If that de- 
fense fails . . . all the resources of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australasia will be domi- 
nated by the conquerors. The total of 
those populations and their resources 
greatly exceeds the sum total of the popu- 
lation and resources of the whole of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 


A Worp To 


American 


Appeasers: “No realistic 
can from a dictator’s 
peace international generosity, or return 
of true independence, or world disarma- 
ment, or freedom of expression, or freedom 
of religion—or even good business . . . As 
a nation, we may take pride in the fact 
that we are soft-hearted; but we cannot 
afford to be soft-headed . . . We must espe- 
cially beware of that small group of selfish 
men who would clip the wings of the 
American eagle in order to feather their 
own nests.” 


expect 


On tHE DaANGerR or INVASION: 





American Ponicy: That resolve 
the President divided into three 
parts: (1) “By an impressive ex- 
pression of the public will and with- 
out regard to partisanship, we are 
committed to all-inclusive national 
defense”; (2) “we are committed to 
full support of all those resolute peo- 
ples everywhere who are resisting 
aggression and are thereby keeping 
war away from our hemisphere,” and 
(3) “we are committed to the prop- 
osition that principles of morality 
and considerations for our own se- 
curity will never permit us to ac- 
quiesce in a peace dictated by ag- 
gressors and sponsored by appeasers. 
We know that enduring peace can- 
not be bought at the cost of other 
people’s freedom. In the recent na- 
tional election, there was no substan- 
tial difference between the two great 
parties in respect to that national 
policy.” 

The senators and representatives, 
who had just canvassed the Elec- 
toral College vote which gave Mr. 
Roosevelt a third term at the helm, 
sat spellbound as the President un- 





“There is much loose talk of our 
immunity from immediate and di- 
rect invasion from across the seas, 
Obviously, as long as the British 
Navy retains its power, no such 
danger exists . But we learn 
much from the lessons of the past 
years in Europe .. . The first phase 
of the invasion of this hemisphere 
would not be the landing of reg- 
ular troops. The necessary strategic 
points would be occupied by secret 
agents and their dupes—and great 
numbers of them are already here, 
and in Latin America.” 


Derense Procress: “The im- 
mediate need is a swift and driving 
increase in our armament produc- 
tion. Leaders of industry and labor 
have responded to our summons. 
Goals of speed have been set. In 
some cases these goals are being 
reached ahead of time; in some 
cases we are on schedule; in other 
cases there are slight but not seri- 
ous delays . . . We are all con- 
cerned by the slowness . . . To 
give two illustrations: We 
behind schedule in turning 








derlined the gravity of the hour. 
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Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 


‘Delicate Piece of Unfinished Business’ 


finished airplanes . . . We 
ahead of schedule in_ building 
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warships; but we are working to get even 
further ahead of that schedule.” 


Ar For THE Democracies: “I... ask 
this Congress for authority and funds suf- 
ficient to manufacture additional muni- 
tions and war supplies of many kinds, to 
be turned over to those nations which are 
now in actual war with aggressor nations. 
Our most useful and immediate role is to 
act as an arsenal for them, as well as for 
ourselves. They do not need man power. 
But they do need billions of dollars’ worth 
of the weapons of defense. The time is 
near when they will not be able to pay for 
them in ready cash. We cannot and we will 
not tell them they must surrender .. . I 
recommend that we make it possible for 
those nations to continue to obtain war 
materials in the United States . . . For 
what we send abroad, we shall be repaid, 
repaid within a reasonable time following 
the close of hostilities, repaid in similar 
materials, or, at our option, in other goods 
of many kinds which they can produce 
and which we need.” 


A Worp to tHe Dictators: “We will 
not be intimidated by the threats of dic- 
tators . . . If the dictators are ready to 
make war upon us, they will not wait for 
an act of war on our part. They did not 
wait for Norway or Belgium or the Neth- 
erlands to commit an act of war.” 


THe Neep For Speep: 
ness of future generations 


“The happi- 
may 


well depend on how effective and how 


immediate we can make our aid. No one 
can tell the exact character of the emer- 
gency situations that we may be called 
upon to meet. The nation’s hands must 
not be tied when the nation’s life is in 
danger.” 


Tue Neep ror Sacririce: “We must 
prepare to make the sacrifices that the 
emergency—almost as serious as war it- 
self—demands. Whatever stands in the 
way of speed and efficiency in defense 
preparations of any kind must give way 
... a part of the sacrifice means the pay- 
ment of more money in taxes.” 

The President reiterated his pledge not 
to jettison his social program in the inter- 
ests of preparedness, and then, as if in 
answer to those who have repeatedly 
charged that Americans did not know 
what they were being asked to help Britain 
fight for, Mr. Roosevelt outlined a world 
peace program pitched to foreign as well as 
to American ears: 

“We look forward to a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms. The 
first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. The second is 
freedom of every person to worship God in 
his own way—everywhere in the world. 
The third is freedom from want, which, 
translated into world terms, means eco- 
nomic understandings which will secure 
to every nation a healthy peacetime life 
for its inhabitants—everywhere in the 
world. The fourth is freedom from fear, 
which, translated into world terms, means 





Beneath girders supporting roof repairs, the 77th Congress opened with a prayer for guidance 









a worldwide reduction of armaments to 
such a point and in such a thorough fash, 
ion that no nation will be in a position jg 
commit an act of physical aggression 
against any neighbor—anywhere jn th 
world.” 


Significance 





Those who had hoped Mr. Rooseyeh 
would get down to cases in his first addres 
to the new Congress may have found th 
State of the Union Message disappoint. 
ingly replete with large phrases and {y. 
miliar alarms. For altogether differen, 
reasons, the President’s critics, too, mug 
have been taken off their guard by th 
absence of inflammatory suggestions fo 
repealing, emasculating, or circumventing 
the existing legal safeguards which haye 
come to be symbols of what is left of 
American neutrality. 

It may be that Mr. Roosevelt deliber. 
ately intended that his opponents should 
have little new to chew on. In any cas, 
he more or less relegated isolationist quib- 
bling about what acts are and what ar 
not warlike—in the view of the Axis dic. 
tators—to the limbo of academic hair 
splitting when he reminded them that the 
avoidance of such acts did not save Nor 
way and Holland. 

It may be, too, that the President was 
pursuing a shrewd policy with regard to 
Congress by avoiding specific recommenda 
tions for “must” legislation—by avoiding, 
in other words, the tone which earlier in 
his tenure at the White House brought 
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JANUARY 138, 1941 


Make-up 


Mempersuip: Senate: 66 Democrats, 28 Republicans, 1 
Progressive, 1 Independent. House of Representatives: 267 
Democrats, 162 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 1 Farmer-Labor- 
ite, 1 American-Laborite, 1 Independent Democrat. 


Leaversuip: Senate: President, John N. Garner until Jan. 
90, Henry A. Wallace thereafter; President pro-tem, Pat Har- 
rison of Mississippi; Majority Leader, Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky; Majority Whip, Lister Hill of Alabama; Minority 
Leader, Charles L. McNary of Oregon; Minority Whip, War- 
ren R. Austin of Vermont. House: Speaker, Sam Rayburn 
of Texas; Majority Leader, John W. McCormack of Massa- 
chusetts; Majority Whip, Patrick J. Boland of Pennsylvania; 
Minority Leader, Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts; 
Minority Whip, Harry L. Englebright of California. 


Problems 


Foreign Poticy: Aid to Britain (and also Greece and 
China), notably President Roosevelt’s “garden-hose” plan to 
lend or lease war materials, which might involve establishment 
of $3,000,000,000 government corporation and amendment of 
the Neutrality Act’s requirement that belligerents take title 
to imports from the United States in advance of shipment. 
Interventionists may press for repeal of cash-carry provisions 
of Neutrality Act, repeal of Johnson Act ban on foreign loans, 
and American convoys for British shipping. Isolationists may 
press war referendum sponsored by Rep. Louis Ludlow of 
Indiana. 


Derense: Appropriation of perhaps $10,000,000,000 for 


The 77th Congress Faces the Nation’s Gravest Crisis 






and about $300,000,000 to construct 200 prefabricated 7,500- 
ton merchant ships (see page 39). Conservatives request curbs 
on labor, notably against strikes in war industries. American 
Legion wants conscription made permanent for ages 18-21 (see 
page 35). 


Bupcet: Approximately $17,000,000,000—$7,000,000,000 of 
which would be for non-defense items. Reduction of WPA and 
other funds (but probably not farm benefits) in attempt to 
balance “normal” budget of $8,000,000,000 (including “nor- 
mal” defense cost of $1,000,000,000) , leaving deficit of $9,000,- 
000,000. Raising of $1,000,000,000 in additional taxes, probably 
on individual incomes, corporation excess profits, and exempt 
government securities. Federal Reserve System proposes to 
forestall inflation by removing President’s powers to devalue 
dollar and issue “greenbacks” (see Business Tides) . 


Domestic: Few pressing major issues. Administration asks 
increase of benefits and coverage of Social Security Act and 
perhaps government health program. Conservatives will press 
vetoed Walter-Logan Bill, but Administration will counter 
with Dean G. Acheson’s expected recommendations on reform 
of administrative law. Sen. Carl A. Hatch wants loopholes on 
campaign expenditures plugged in Hatch Act. Rep. Martin 
Dies asks two-year extension of his committee with $1,000,000 
fund, and legislation against fifth columnists, and Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson wants wire tapping permitted 
against spies and saboteurs (see page 17). Mr. Roosevelt may 
ask extension of expiring Executive Reorganization Act. Other 
perennials: Anti-Lynching Bill, Rep. Wright Patman’s Anti- 
Chain-Store Bill, Rep. Howard W. Smith’s NLRA amend- 





Army and Navy. Mr. Roosevelt asks St. 


Lawrence Waterway ments. 





frequent charges of “dictatorship.” Cer- 
tainly Mr. Roosevelt is aware of Britain’s 
true situation, and of the desperate need 
for action by this country to ameliorate it. 
Washington would be really surprised if it 
developed that the President had not, long 
since, “planted” certain specific measures, 
or at any rate ideas, with enough sympa- 
thetic congressmen to get them to the 
floor very shortly in the form of bills. 





Roars of Advice 


An Echo of Resentment Arises 


Against Policy Group Pressure 


Hundreds of Americans last week told 
their President how to manage the nation’s 
foreign relations. Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Michigan Republican, saw “an op- 
portune time to ask whether a negotiated 
peace is impossible.” Joseph P. Kennedy, 
retiring Ambassador to London, was re- 
portedly busy preparing a series of articles 
for a national weekly advocating less aid 
for Britain and a softer tone toward Ber- 
lin. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University and head of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
countered that “every upholder of a pol- 
ity of national isolationism, no matter 
what he may profess, is really at work to 
make war possible.” 





Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, Montana Dem- 
ocrat and volunteer champion of the 
“peace at any price” group opposing Mr. 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy, termed the 
President’s “garden-hose” lend-lease plan 
for arming the British “idiotic,” adding: 
“When you lease or loan, you are buying 
an interest in the war.” And Sen. Carter 
Glass, Virginia Democrat, punctuated his 
83rd birthday celebration by urging that 
the entire United States Navy be sent 
over to “blast hell out of Germany.” 

To the new Congress which must grap- 
ple with the arguments of both sides, 53 
prominent Americans, including Dr. James 
B. Conant, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, sent an open letter drafted by James 
P. Warburg, banker and author. Their 
appeal, published as a newspaper adver- 
tisement, asked that “neither fear nor ex- 
cess caution should stand in the way of 
our giving whatever is needed” to defeat 
the Axis. 

As isolationist and interventionist sena- 
tors alike were suggesting inquiries into 
such pressure groups, the leading help- 
Britain organization, the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies, lost 
William Allen White as its active chair- 
man when he retired to private life with 
the title of honorary chairman. Bitterly 
criticized for not going far enough toward 
aiding Britain (Newsweek, Jan. 6), the 
72-year-old editor of The Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette stressed in his valedictory that 


the committee must be reenergized to com- 
bat the “menace of appeasement.” 

As his successor, White had. called for 
“some strong, high-visioned young man.” 
Surmising that he might have been cast- 
ing an eye toward Wendell L. Willkie, the 
1940 Republican Presidential candidate 
who polled 22,000,000 votes on virtually 
the same foreign policy as the President’s, 
NeEwswWEEK wired the Kansan and other 
members of the committee’s executive 
body for their reactions to the Willkie 
“nomination.” White’s reply was: “Wen- 
dell Willkie would be an ideal selection. In 
all this land, there is no other young man 
so widely known who is so strong as he, 
and who at the same time combines high 
vision with common sense.” With that 
challenge, the committeemen sat down this 
week to name a new active chairman. 

While the Kansan was bowing out, his 
fellow Farm Belt editor from Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, Verne Marshall, self-styled “wild 
man from Borneo” and organizer of the 
isolationist No Foreign War Committee, 
was blasting the White group as “the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Destroying 
It.” Interviewed by Washington corre- 
spondents, Marshall cooked up a mild sen- 
sation by endorsing the unpublished peace 
agenda which William Rhodes Davis, 
mysterious international promoter, is sup- 
posed to have brought from Marshal Her- 
mann Goring after the collapse of Poland. 

Who was this Davis whom Marshall ac- 
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claimed as “the biggest individual oil oper- 
ator in the world” and “a great American 
fighting always for the welfare of his coun- 
try”? For one thing, he was the same Da- 
vis who, Sen. Josh Lee of Oklahoma de- 
clared, had sold to Germany “much of the 
gasoline sending showers of fiery death 
into the defenseless heart of London” and 
who “was attempting to promote a phony 
peace through the White House to pull 
Nazi Germany’s chestnuts out of the fire.” 
He was also the Davis whom James D. 
LeCron, secretary to Vice President-elect 
Henry A. Wallace, accused of wanting the 
war to “end on Hitler’s terms.” 

Wanting to know more about Davis, 
reporters raced to Who’s Who but found 
nary a line about the 51-year-old foe of 
major oil corporations. They besieged his 
office in Rockefeller Center in New York 
City and were told they could not see him 
for a week. But from various other sources 
-~including the records of several civil 
suits in which he had been involved—they 
pieced together a fantastic story. 

After fighting in the Army during the 
World War, the Alabama-born self-styled 
descendant of Jefferson Davis, Confeder- 
ate President, and Cecil Rhodes, British 
empire builder, once a train butcher, fire- 
man, and engineer, struck it rich in the 
Oklahoma oil fields, amassed his first mil- 
lion, and dabbled in cheese, rubber, and 
Peruvian colonization on the side. He 
made $291,286.06 available to the Demo- 
crats’ 1936 campaign but subsequently 
complained that he had not been given 
official support for his grandiose schemes 
for international trade and switched to the 
Republican camp in 1940. 

Davis made his biggest splash in the oil 
world when Mexico expropriated Ameri- 
can-owned properties, including his own, in 
1938. He promptly bartered $10,000,000 
of expropriated oil to the Axis which fueled 
its war machine, in return for tankers and 
oil machinery. When war broke out, two 
of his chartered ships were captured by the 
British, and this trade was ruined. There- 
upon Davis flew to Germany and reported- 
ly heard the peace plans under the terms 
of which Joachim H. Hertslet, 26-year-old 
member of the German Economic Minis- 
try who has directed the Nazi economic 
war against the United States in this hemi- 
sphere, was to represent Adolf Hitler at 
the White House. 

Shortly after the Nazis came to power, 
the oil man built Eurotank, one of Eu- 
rope’s largest refineries, in Hamburg, the 
North Sea port which the RAF has re- 
peatedly bombed, and provided some of 
the crude oil which is processed there. 

Then, on Sunday, the oil man finaily 
saw the press to “clarify” his position. Re- 
vealing that he had asked Senator Wheeler 
to undertake a Congressional investigation 
of “malicious charges” against him (the 
Montana isolationist agreed to do so) , Da- 
vis declared: “I want the war to end... 
But I do not want the war to end ‘on Hit- 





ler’s terms’... I want this war to end by 
negotiation . before the wealth and 
treasures of the world are destroyed, and 
before human rights and liberties are lost 
forever.” 


Significance-———- 


Both the White committee and the Mar- 
shall group sustained setbacks last week 
traceable to their leadership. The former, 
if it avoids a too bellicose, too “East talk- 
ing down to Midwest” course in the next 
few weeks, may not suffer from the loss 
of a figure who symbolized public confi- 
dence in the traditionally cautious Farm 
Belt. But the No Foreign War group defi- 
nitely is suffering and will continue to 
suffer from the antics of its leader. Having 
been amply irked by Marshall’s bombast, 
amused by his frequent contradictions, and 
amazed by his espousal of Davis’ personal 
cause, Washington correspondents have 
dismissed the Iowan with a laugh, and iso- 
lationist congressmen like Sen. Bennett C. 





- ——— 
Internationa: 


W. R. Davis, mystery man 


Clark of Missouri have complained that 
he is hurting “the cause.” 

What is more likely to throw not only 
these two pressure groups but all others 
into eclipse is the growing resentment, 
both within the Administration and on 
Capitol Hill, at being told what to do. 





Navy Air Tragedy 

A two-motored PBY patrol bomber, be- 
ing flown from the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp.’s factory in San Diego, Calif., for 
delivery to the Navy in Pensacola, Fla., 
encountered a blinding snowstorm over 
Texas on Jan. 2. When ice encrusted the 
wings of the 13-ton, 200-mile-an-hour fly- 
ing boat over Big Spring, Lt. Murray 
Hanson, 30-year-old pilot, ordered five of 
his crew to leap to safety. Four of them 
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did so. The fifth, W. F. Percich, machi. 
ist’s mate, was killed when he became 
detached from his parachute. 

For 500 miles across the Lone Star 
State, Pilot Hanson and his co-pilot, By 
sign Robert B. Clark, struggled with they 
craft, seeking a river or lake on which tg 
land. Finally, the two brought the ship 
down safely in a few inches of water on 
a normally dry pond 30 miles from Edm 
burg, on what used to be part of the huge 
King Ranch. 

The four who had parachuted to safe. 
ty—H. E. Neff and Frank Ricke Jr., ma. 
chinist’s mates, and A. M. Parry and 
L. J. Hughes, radiomen—were joined at 
Big Spring by a three-member naval jp. 
vestigating board composed of Lt. Comdg, 
Stephen B. Cooke, Lt. V. S. Gaulin, and 
Lt. J. C. Flemming. Two days later, al] 
seven took off for San Diego in a twin 
engined Douglas R3D-1 naval transport, 
leaving Lieutenant Hanson and Ensigg 
Clark with the slightly damaged patrol 
bomber. Within four hours, in a dense 
fog and rain-storm, the transport crashed 
into the 3,000-foot Mother Grundy Peak, 
only 45 miles from its destination, and 
exploded. All seven passengers were killed 
and, with them, the plane’s four-man 
crew—Lt. Comdr. J. H. Gowan, pilot; 
D. E. Ferguson, co-pilot; M. Magee, ma- 
chinist’s mate, and F. R. Naylor, radio 
man. 





Convoyed Traffic 


No sooner was the $77,000,000 San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge opened 
Nov. 12, 1936, than it won the reputation 
of being a “death trap.” The tens of thou- 
sands of commuters who jammed its six 
lanes during rush hours have witnessed 
302 accidents on the bridge in which six- 
teen persons were killed and 141 others 
injured. The 45-mile-an-hour speed limit 
has been difficult to enforce because the 
traffic, too jammed to allow halting cars 
on the span, also made it dangerous for 
motorcycle policemen to weave in and out 
in pursuit of speeders. 

After the Stanford-California football 
game at Berkeley Nov. 30, the California 
State Highway Patrol experimented withs 
new system of traffic control. When long 
streams of home-bound fans reached the 
25-cent toll gate, they were met by 
motorcycle cops who paced—or “com 
voyed”—them across the bridge at 4 
miles an hour, no more, no less, aut 
matically wiping out speeding and pas* 
ing. That evening, the entire crush of big 
game traffic streamed over San Francisco 
Bay without a fatality, without an injury, 
without even an accident. By the end of 
last week, no one had yet been hurt while 
the plan was in effect (outside of rush 
hours, when traffic was not dense en 
to warrant the expense of the “convoys 
fifteen serious accidents had occurred.) 
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JANUARY 13, 1941 


Harris & Ewing 


Best-dressed: Paul McNutt, 9th ... 


Fine Feathers 


For 1939 a slight, middle-aged diplomat, 
Joseph E. Davies, was named the best- 
dressed man in America by the Custom 
Tailors Guild, a national organization of 
153 members. Last strapping 
magazine cartoonist, Peter Arno, received 
the Guild’s nod for the 1940 honors. 

The best evidence to support the pre- 
tensions of the 37-year-old, 6-foot 2-inch, 
190-pound artist rests in his wardrobe, 
to wit: seventeen suits, tailored (at an 
average of $125 each); five $150 over- 
coats; one $25 top hat; five other $15 
hats; fourteen pairs of shoes (from $18 
to $50); three dozen $9 shirts; three dozen 
pairs of $3 socks; two dozen pairs of $1 
suspenders; two dozen pairs of $3.50 
shorts; 50 ties (an average of $3.50 each), 
and three dozen $3 handkerchiefs. 

Runners-up for the title, in the order 
of their selection, were Glenwood J. Sher- 
rard, president of the Parker House, Bos- 
ton; William Rhinelander Stewart, New 
York social figure; Lucius Beebe, New 
York columnist; George P. Rea, presi- 
dent of the New York Curb Exchange; 
Guy Lombardo, orchestra leader; Dr. Gor- 
don Green, New York physician; Frank 
L. Andrews, president of the Hotel New 
Yorker; Paul V. McNutt, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, and Omar Kiam, 
Hollywood dress designer. 
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$1,000,000 for Dies? 


Born at a time when Adolf Hitler had 
just taken his first large bite out of Europe 
(Austria), the Dies committee on un- 
American activities has spent $235,000 in 
the past two and a half years to arouse 
Americans to the danger of subversive ele- 
ments in their midst. In that time, it has 
uncovered evidence which indirectly led to 
the downfall of the two chief apostles of 
foreign ideologies in the United States— 
Earl Browder and Fritz Kuhn. 

Although frequently under the fire of 





Authenticated 


Lucius Beebe, 4th 





the Administration and of liberal groups 
for his rough-and-ready methods, Chair- 
man Martin Dies, anti-New Deal Texas 
Democrat, last week pointed to the record 
and asked the House of Representatives for 
an appropriation of $1,000,000 to extend 
the life of his committee for two years as 
a factor in national defense. 

While Washington speculated on how 
much of the $1,000,000 Congress would 
give him, Dies recommended a nine-point 
legislative program—the most striking fea- 
ture of which would outlaw political par- 
ties whose strings are pulled from abroad 
—and charged in an interview that 
Soviet Russia was “fronting” for the Axis 
in this country. Specifically, Dies asserted 
that in the past two months one New 
York bank had transferred $15,000,000 
from the Soviet Central Bank to the 
Reichsbank. 

Earlier in the week, the Dies committee 
had hit the front pages with what it de- 
scribed as a copy of a confidential manual 
of the German-American Bund, taken from 
the personal effects. of G. Wilhelm Kunze, 
successor to Kuhn as Bund chief, purport- 
ing to show the “completely military char- 
acter” of the organization and prove that 
it is “patterned after the ruthlessly effi- 
cient military setup of Hitler’s machine in 
Germany.” 

Attorney General Robert H. Jackson, 
meanwhile, again appealed to Congress in 
his annual report to legalize the use of wire 
tapping, banned by the Supreme Court, 
in cases of espionage and “other grave 
crimes.” 





Jailed Justice 

The expression “as sober as a judge” 
is just a figure of speech to E. R. Creason, 
police magistrate of Elizabethtown, III. 
Consequently, “the judge” did not dispute 
the findings of a Rosiclare jury which 
ruled him guilty of being intoxicated on 
the streets of Elizabethtown last Oct. 14. 
He did, however, dispute his ability to 
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pay the $20.90 fines and costs assessed 
by T. M. Mott, a none too sympathetic 
fellow magistrate, so Mott gave him 60 
days’ grace. 

The 60 days were up two days after 
Christmas, so Creason ensconced himself 
in the county jail. With a cell cot for a 
bench, last week he held his first. court 
behind bars: two former employes of the 
Cave-in-Rock Spar (mining) Co. sought 
justice in the form of wages they thought 
due them. Magistrate Creason, balancing 
the docket gingerly upon his lap, listened 
intently, then handed down a judgment 
for the plaintiffs. 


eel 


Policy Pattern 
Hopkins Trip and Ship Parley 
Take Spotlight in Picture 


Britain last week waited on the Ameri- 
can Congress to act on President Roose- 
velt’s “garden-hose” lend-lease scheme and 
Congress waited on the President’s State 
of the Union message, but the nation’s 
day-to-day foreign policy, like the war 
which shapes it, waited on no man. 

To find out how the British were stand- 
ing the gaff, Mr. Roosevelt announced that 
he was sending Harry L. Hopkins, his for- 
mer Secretary of Commerce, as a “per- 
sonal” Ambassador to London. The Presi- 
dent added that Hopkins would remain 
only “a couple of weeks” until a perma- 
nent successor to Joseph P. Kennedy, pre- 
sumably to be named this week, could 
take over the post. Other American “lis- 
tening posts” meanwhile were strength- 
ened with the arrival in France of Admiral 
William D. Leahy, Ambassador to the 
Pétain government, and the departure for 
Rome of Ambassador William Phillips. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. conferred lengthily with Ar- 
thur B. Purvis, head of the British Pur- 
chasing Commission, on one of London’s 
most urgent problems—shipping. Out of 











Funereal Fun: Some mourners danced at the 
Columbus, Ohio, funeral of Dode Fisk, circus trouper, 
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because he asked them to make merry but most looked 
as if they were having anything but a good time 





the conference came two proposals and 
one definite move. One of the suggestions 
was that this country lend or lease some 
of its own cargo ships to Britain (perhaps 
compensating for the loss by the seizure 
of vessels belonging to German-dominated 
countries and now tied up in American 
ports) and another, coming from the Brit- 
ish themselves, involved the taking over 
by this country of some of Britain’s Pa- 
cific trade routes (see page 33). Coinci- 
dentally, Mr. Roosevelt announced that 
American shipyards would at once begin 
building 200 new cargo ships (see page 39). 

On the hemispheric front, the State De- 
partment confirmed that this government 
was checking trade movements in Latin 
America—possibly with a view to deter- 
mining whether American goods were 
reaching Germany through resale to Japa- 
nese interests, as a Buenos Aires dispatch 
to The New York Herald Tribune had 
charged. 

Reaction to Mr. Roosevelt’s Dec. 29 
fireside chat continued to pour in from 
corners of the globe which, however they 
received it, appeared to agree it marked a 
turning point in the war. The eagerly 
awaited “reply” from Adolf Hitler him- 
self boiled down to the boast that “every 
power that feeds off these democracies will 
die therefrom . . . Therefore they find it 
necessary today to come before their peo- 
ple with the stupid and infamous lie that 
Germany or Italy wanted to conquer the 
‘vorld.” From neutral countries still men- 
aced by the Axis threat came one signifi- 
cant note: the Yeni Sabah of Istanbul felt 
“the President’s words . . . have aroused 
a great echo throughout the world 
Hereafter Berlin and Rome can no longer 
talk of victory.” 





Significance 


The President’s appointment of Hop- 
kins was neither a piece of whimsy nor, as 
some wiseacres have expressed it, “a free 
trip for Harry.” Lord Lothian’s death left 





Mr. Roosevelt without any close, personal 
link with London, and there are things he 
wants to know about the temper of Eng- 
land—not five or six weeks hence, when 
his appointee will have been named, con- 
firmed by the Senate, and given an oppor- 
tunity to find his way about Whitehall— 
but now. 

For one thing, the President undoubted- 
ly would like an honest, up-to-the-minute 
report on British morale. For another, he 
has personal messages for Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and others which could 
hardly be trusted to the diplomatic pouch. 
It is possible, however, that Hopkins’ mis- 
sion has an even more far-reaching goal. 
Were the President contemplating a pro- 
nouncement,, perhaps in his Inaugural 
Address Jan. 20, on the type of peace he 
believes should follow this war, in the event 
of British victory—something in the na- 
ture of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
—he could select no better man to sound 
out British leaders on whether his views 
correspond with theirs than the man who 
for more than eight years has been virtual- 
ly his alter ego, and a man who, at the 
same time, speaks the language of Ernest 
Bevin, the British Labor leader, as well 
as that of the Mayfair salons. 





Week in the Nation 


Weptock: In Reno, Nev. (population, 
21,317), known as the nation’s divorce 
capital, 18,913 marriage licenses were is- 
sued during 1940 (almost twice as many 
as during 1939) while only 2,314 divorce 
suits were filed. 


Retease: The Christian Front case of 
seventeen members accused in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., of seditious conspiracy against the 
government was ended when the Federal 
government nol-prossed charges against 
the five defendants about whose guilt the 
jury had disagreed during the trial last 
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June (of the others, nine already had 
been acquitted, one had hanged himself, 
and charges against two had been dis. 
missed) . One of the five released, 40-year. 
old William Gerald Bishop, whom the 
FBI insists was born in Vienna, faced de- 
portation proceedings. 


Cuarity: The American Red Cross 
announced it had provided $16,690,000 
relief, in cash and supplies, to war viec- 
tims in nine nations during the past year. 
More than half the sum, $8,972,000, went 
to Britain, and $1,069,000 to Greece, 
Nothing was given to Germany and little 
to German-occupied nations. Among the 
supplies shipped were 1,944,387 garments 
and 16,861,505 surgical dressings made 
by Red Cross volunteers, and 151 am- 
bulances. 


Pouitics: The Democratic National 
Committee reported to the Clerk of the 
House that it spent $2,438,091 in 1940 and 
the Republican National Committee re 
ported expenditures of $2,812,003. Both 
sums were within the $3,000,000 limit im- 
posed by the Hatch Act, but total expendi- 
tures in the Presidential campaign by all 
groups have been estimated as high as 
$30,000,000. 


Democrats: Edward J. Flynn, an 
nouncing he planned to remain Demo 
cratic National Chairman until the 1944 
elections, appointed Oliver A. Quayle 
Jr., former New York printer and treasur- 
er of the national committee, as its paid 
general manager. To replace Quayle as 
treasurer, he selected 36-year-old Richard 
J. Reynolds of Winston-Salem, N.C, 
operator of coastwise steamers and son 
of the late founder of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


Jostess: The Census Bureau estimated 
that 5,110,000 totally unemployed persons 
were seeking work on March 30, 1940, 
when 3,377,701 more on that date had jobs 
on Federal work projects. 
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Nazi Threat to Balkans Grows 
as British Drive On in Libya 


Bulgaria Made Scapegoat 
to Smooth Pathway Into Greece; 


Noose on France Tightened 


The British drive into Libya and the 
attacks on both German and British cities 
by planes dropping vast numbers of fire 
bombs constituted the most spectacular 
developments in the war last week. Yet 
every sign indicated that the grand strat- 
egy ‘of the conflict was taking form, not 
on these battlefronts, but in three neutral 
regions. The most explosive of these was 
in the Balkans—specifically, the German 
desire to move into Bulgaria. Another cen- 
tered in France and Spain. And still a 
third appeared in Ireland.” 


Balkans 

In Rumania a wry joke has been circu- 
lating in the cafés. It relates that since 
Rumania joined the Axis alliance it has 
eaten like the Germans, has an army like 
the Italians, a civil war like the Spanish, 
and an earthquake like the Japanese. This 
feeling of recurrent disaster epitomized the 
entire Balkan area last week—and this 
time all the signs pointed to the Danube 
region as the scene for an imminent Ger- 
man move that would call for a new deal 
in German-Soviet relations. 


The first sign that the Nazi and Soviet 
partners in map remaking had reached the 
point for another showdown occurred when 
the Russian Ministers to Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary all left 
their respective posts for Moscow. It came 
on top of increasing rumors of Russian 
troop movements and of reports that the 
Soviet had demanded that the Germans 
explain their army concentrations in Ru- 
mania. And it coincided with a renewal 
of Communist opposition to Nazi schemes 
throughout the Balkans. In Rumania the 
government continued to round up Com- 
munist demonstrators—some of them in 
the left wing of the Iron Guard itself— 
while rail transport was reported crippled 
by Communist sabotage. In Bulgaria the 
Reds circulated leaflets proclaiming that 
the Soviet would defend Bulgaria if the 
latter were invaded. 

Meanwhile, Nazi troops continued to 
move into Rumania. There were further 
reports of concentrations all along the 
Bulgarian frontier—ready for the move 
which would put them on the way through 
Bulgaria to rescue Mussolini from his mis- 
adventure in Greece. 

In Bulgaria, meanwhile, Premier Bogdan 
Philoff had left for Austria for his “health,” 
and there he was reported to have visited 
German Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop 
at his Tyrol estate, Castle Fuschl. At the 


Troops of Eire look more grim because of old German-type helmets 


same time, King Boris disappeared from 
Sofia and was reported to be visiting his 
father, former King Ferdinand, in Austria. 
Last November Boris made a trip to 
Berlin to see Hitler, and a German occu- 
pation of Bulgaria seemed imminent. At 
that time, Turkey immediately proclaimed 
martial law in its border provinces and re- 
peated its threat to move into Eastern 
Bulgaria if the Nazis started south. Last 
week, however, Turkey put up the calmest 
front of any of the Balkan powers, and 
there were no further threats of action on 
its part—an attitude which drew around 
the Turks the same screen of inscruta- 
bility that Russia already had assumed. 


France 

The atmosphere of uncertainty and indi- 
cations of forthcoming drastic action that 
marked the Balkans generally also hung 
over the relations France and 
Germany. Admiral Jean Darlan, the Navy 
Minister, returned from a visit to the 
German-occupied zone, where he presented 
a personal message to the Fiihrer from 
Marshal Pétain—and incidentally kept 
Hitler waiting for 45 minutes when his 
chauffeur lost the way. 

Back in the supercharged political at- 
mosphere of Vichy, Darlan was rated as 
most likely to emerge as the strong man, 
replacing Pierre Laval as the possible suc- 
cessor to Pétain. The Admiral has never 
shown any sign of being pro-German. But, 
on the other hand, he has long been known 
to harbor a deep resentment against the 
British, and this feeling was naturally ex- 
aggerated by the Oran battle. In the cur- 
rent issue of Foreign Affairs, André Geraud 
(Pertinax) , the well-known French politi- 
cal commentator, summed up Darlan’s at- 
titude: “As for his navy, he pretended to 
think that everything was easy for it, that 
no enterprise was beyond the forces under 
his command, and that he could readily 
dispense with British assistance . . . He 
flattered the English, but underneath was 
jealous of them and detested them.” 


Ever 


between 


dismissal of Laval as 
Foreign Minister, the German attitude 
toward France has been of reserve 
covering a mounting dissatisfaction. Last 
week Berlin frankly claimed that an influ- 
ential “clique” of French politicians were 
attempting to oppose Franco-German col- 
laboration. And hints were dropped that 
relations with France might revert from 
the status of an armistice to that of active 
war again—another way of saying that 
the Reich might occupy the rest of France. 

The Vichy government, nonetheless, 
continued to show signs of a stiffening at- 
titude. Syria was placed under the direct 
command of Gen. Maxime Weygand, 
Pétain’s viceroy in North Africa, thus en- 
abling all French Mediterranean colonies 
to act as a unit independent of Vichy, if 
necessary. 

Admiral William 
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Portugal and Spain in winter blizzards to 
reach Vichy on Jan. 5 with a special mes- 
sage from President Roosevelt to Marshal 
Pétain. In honor of Leahy, the , Vichy 
blackout was lifted, a band played at the 
station, and he was given an escort of Mo- 
bile Guards—far more honors than were 
accorded to Otto Abetz, the German Am- 
bassador, on his recent trip to Vichy. 


Eire 

As the Balkans and unoccupied France 
are Hitler’s big problems in European neu- 
trality, so Eire is Britain’s problem in em- 
pire neutrality. Last week this neutrality 
suffered its heaviest strain since the start 
of the war. Planes on three successive days 
dropped bombs, both high explosive and 
incendiary, and sea mines on Irish soil. 
The bombs were identified as German. 
Ruling out the possibility of accident, 
Irish public indignation mounted, and on 
Monday of this week Dublin made a stiff 
protest to Berlin. 


Significance 


The World War left two military ob- 
sessions in the minds of German strate- 
gists. One was the fear of fighting a war 
on two fronts. In the present conflict this 
resulted in the Russo-German pact and 
has so far consistently prevented the Nazis 
from taking moves that would seriously 
jeopardize their relations with the Soviet. 

Another sprang from the fact that the 
Central Powers in 1918 first cracked, not 
from the enormous Allied pressure on the 
western front, but from the attack through 
the rear in the Balkans. Thus, ever since 
the start of this war the Germans have 
tried to secure their position in the Bal- 
kans by keeping that region at peace and 
increasing their economic grip on it. 

The Greek war struck a damaging blow 
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Admiral Darlan, Pétain’s new aide 


at this policy, but so long as the British 
were unable to concentrate any but small 
forces in Greece, the canger to the Nazi 
rear remained at a minimum. The fall of 
Bardia, and the unexpectedly severe losses 
of the Italians, however, posed the possi- 
bility that all Libya might fall to the 
British. And in any case it left the British 
with a large, well-trained, well-equipped 
army in the Near East—and their op- 
ponents badly beaten. The transfer of this 
force to Greece would change the entire 
Balkan picture and automatically expose. 
the German rear just as the Allied occu- 
pation of Salonika did in 1915, so that the 
German motive was to protect themselves 
as well as to help the Duce. 

The military occupation of Rumania 
only partially safeguarded the German 
position. But to be really safe they should 
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strike before the British can send 


forces to Greece. Here, however, the 
man obsession with a war on two f 
entered as a hampering factor. Instead) 
striking openly across Bulgaria, the Ge. 
mans have always attempted to neutralige 
Russian opposition in advance (the Mole 
toff visit was an example). Last weeky 
moves in the Balkans were a repetition @ 
this game in which the German objectiyg 
is the military domination of the Balkans 
—a game which, meanwhile, called for the 
paying of a price to avoid actual conflict 
with Russia. 

To crack at the British in the Medite. 
ranean, however, the Germans have anoth 
er course open. This would involve a moy 
through Spain and an attack on Gibralty 
that, if successful, would more than offset 
the British victories in Libya. Thus th 
objective in the total occupation of Frange 
would be possession of the entire Spanish 
frontier rather than of French Mediter 
ranean ports. And the events in Frane 
seemed to indicate that German pressure 
was approaching the border line between 
diplomatic methods and military measure 
—perhaps with a few warnings on the 
model of the bombings of Ireland. 





Battered Empire 
Bardia Loss and Sub Blockade 


Increase Pressure on Italians 


Bardia is a little sun-baked town of only 
2,400 inhabitants in peacetime. Its while 
buildings perch on the steep cliffs over 
looking an inlet just deep enough to ae 
cor:modate ships up to 4,000 tons. Around 
the town on all sides stretches the bleak 
Libyan Desert. The town has no economit 
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Verordnungsblatt 


fiir die besetzten franzésischen Gebicte. 
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Language of Conquest: the Journal 
Officiel published in Paris (anti- 
Jewish decree shown) is bilingual 


Verordnung 
aber Mafnahmen gegen Juden. 


Bom 27. September 1940. 


Auf Grund ver mir vom Fihrer und Oberften 
Bejehlshaber ver Wehrmacht erteilten Ermadtigung 
verorone id), wad folgt : 


51. 


3m befegten Gebiet Frankreidhs gilt als Sure, 
wer der jiivifdjen Ronjeffion angehort oder ange: 
hort Har over von mehr als gwei jivifdhen Grog- 
clternteiten abjtammt.  Grofeltern geften' ald 
Suven, wenn fie der jivijden Ronfeffion ange- 
horen oder angehort haben. 


§ 2. 


Suden, die aus vem befegten Gebiet geflohen 
find, ift die Riiéfehr in diefes verboten. 


§ 3. 
Sever Sune bat jid) bi8 sum 20. va 1940 
bei_ vem A 








Ordonnance 
relative aux mesures contre les juifs. 
Du 97 septembre 1940. 


En vertu des oes pouvoirs qui m’ont été 
conlérés par le Fiihrer und Oberster Befehls- 
haber der Wehrmacht, je décréte ce qui suit : 


$ 1. 


Sont reconnus comme juifs ceux qui appar- 
tiennent ou Ny oy Stage a la religion juive, ou 
qui ont plus de deux grands-parents, (grands- 
péres et grand’méres) juifs. Sont considérés 
comme juils les grands-parents qui appartiennent 
ou appartenaient a la religion juive. 


$ 2. 


Il est interdit aux juifs qui ont fui la’ zone 
occupée d’y retourner. 


$ 3. 








Toute personne \juivé devra se présenter jus- 
réfet ds 
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importance, and the alternation of hot 
days and cold nights adds to the rigors of 
an already difficult climate. 

One month ago the British “Army of 
the Nile” cracked down on the Italian 
armies that had invaded Egypt at Sidi 
Barrani and swept them back across the 
border into Libya. Five Italian divisions 
were routed and more than 38,000 prison- 
ers captured. Three divisions escaped and 
dug in behind the fortifications of Bardia. 
The Duce congratulated them and told 
them to hold out until the bitter end. 

But the British hemmed them on all 
sides, including the sea. Packed in the 
inadequate little base, the Italians were 
cut off from all supplies of munitions, food, 
and water. Unless they were reinforced, 
their fate was inevitable—either by star- 
vation and thirst, or by assault. And no 
teinforcements came from the rest of 
Marshal Rodolfo Graziani’s defeated army, 
which had retreated on down the coast to 
Tobruk. 

On Jan. 3 the blow fell. Australian 
troops found a weak spot in the line of 
stone forts and anti-tank trenches sur- 
founding Bardia and poured through in a 
furious attack. The British Fleet smashed 
the town with 600 tons of high explosive 

, more metal than the Germans have 
dropped in any of their air raids on 
Britain. And the Royal Air Force made 
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its heaviest attack of the war in the Medi- 
terranean on Bardia. 

Two days later it was all over. The en- 
tire garrison, headed by Gen. Annibale 
Bergonzoli, once commander of Italian 
forces in the Spanish Civil War and nick- 
named “Electric Whiskers,” surrendered. 
The British estimated prisoners from the 
wrecked and burning town at close \to 30,- 
000, including six generals. The Italians 
were so sick of the siege that they put up 
the feeblest resistance. In one case 2,000 
of them surrendered to an Aussie officer 
and seven men. And the Italian High Com- 
mand admitted that empire troops had al- 
ready advanced 60 miles beyond Bardia 
to within 20 miles of the great Fascist 
naval base at Tobruk. 

This catastrophic blow overshadowed 
the Fascists’ struggles in Albania, although 
the Greeks continued to inch forward 
along the snow-covered mountains and 
took a heavy toll of the Italian defenders. 
But in the Adriatic the Fascists began to 
feel the pinch of a British and Greek 
submarine blockade. The sinking of five 
Italian ships bound for Albania was re- 
ported in a single week. Yugoslav fisher- 
men also told of seeing a “huge” sub- 
marine rise from the water and engage 
Italian destroyers in a gun duel. The only 
submarine in the world capable of doing 
this is the 2,880-ton French craft, the 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 


Germany. 


Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 


Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 


tionally. 


Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 


ish war. 


April 9-May 


1940 
2—Germany 


invades 


Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 


after unsuccessful intervention. 


May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 


June 10—Italy enters war against the 


Allies. 


June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 


June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes Pre- 
mier and asks Germany for an armistice. 


June 22-24—French delegates accept 
German and Italian armistice terms. 


June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 


July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 


Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 


against Britain. 


Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 


vade Egypt. 


Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis ailiance. 


Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 


Nov. 12-14—Molotoff maps Bolshevik- 
Nazi relations with Hitler in Berlin. 


Nov. 14—Coventry bombed in most 
destructive attack on a British city. 


Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, Slo- 
vakia join Axis alliance. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 
Dec. 6—Badoglio replaced as Chief of 
Staff in wide shake-up of Italian Army 


and Navy. 


Dec. 14—Pétain removes Laval, names 
Flandin as Foreign Minister. 


Dec. 9-21—British offensive in Egypt 
drives Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 


Dec. 


25—From 300,000 to 500,000 


German troops begin passing through 
Hungary to Rumania. 

Dec. 29—Britain is promised fullest 
possible aid by President Roosevelt re- 
gardless of Axis threats. 


Dec. 31—Hitler 


Axis victory in 1941. 


1941 


promises Germans 


Jan. 1-3—Neutral Eire bombed three 
successive days. Bomb fragments identi- 


fied as German. 


Jan. 5—British take Libyan port of 
Bardia; Soviet recalls envoys to Balkans. 















Surcouf, which mounts two 8-inch guns 
and was taken over by the British last 
July. 

The fall of Bardia and the naval activity 
were the most spectacular of the attacks 
on the Italian Empire. But they were only 
part of a great assault on all the Fascist 
possessions. From the Sudan the British 
have been quietly hammering at Italian 
forces at Kassala and Gallabat, while all 
East Africa has been isolated for eight 
months. From Suda Bay on the Greek 
island of Crete British Naval craft and 
bombers have repeatedly attacked the 
beleaguered Dodecanese Islands. British 
Fleets from both Alexandria and Gibraltar 
have made periodic sweeps across the 
Central Mediterranean, making that 
stretch of water unsafe for Italian convoys. 
Bombers from Albania have hit hard at 
such cities in Southern Italy as Brindisi, 
Bari, Cotrone, Naples, and Palermo. Other 
bombers from Britain itself have raided 
Milan, Turin, Genoa, and Venice. 

Despite these blows, the Italians have 
hitherto been vehement in claiming that 
they would fight their battle alone. Last 
week, for the first time, this attitude was 
officially abandoned. Gen. Francesco Pri- 
colo, Under-Secretary for Air, announced 
that a German Air Fleet would be dis- 
patched to Italy. 

The Fascists had a convenient precedent 
for calling on the Germans for help. Last 
fall an Italian Air Force of some 400 fight- 
ers and bombers was established in bases 
on the English Channel and took a limited 
part in raids on Britain. Last week, along 
with the news that German planes would 
be based in Italy, it was announced that 
this Fascist corps was being recalled for 
service in the Mediterranean. 





European 


German pilot (right) shows two Italian airmen how to fly 


Pacific Raiders 


Prisoners Left on Lonely Isle 
Tell of Nazi War on Shipping 


Four days before Christmas, two Ger- 
man raiders, masquerading under Japa- 
nese names and flying the Japanese flag, 
approached the shore of Emirau Island in 
the South Pacific, in squally weather and 
dumped a human cargo of 419 men, 70 
women, and 7 children—many of whom 
had been given up by their families for 
dead. 

The arrivals were the passengers and 
crews from seven ships that had been sunk 
by three Nazi raiders—a cruiser and a 
supply ship (respectively and fictitiously 
named the Manyo Maru and the Tokyo 
Maru) and a mysterious third unit call- 
ing itself the Narvik. All three had been 
on the prowl in the South Pacific since 
last summer. All. in all, the Nazis had 
destroyed ten ships—one French, one 
Norwegian, and eight British—but the 
captives from three had not been liberated 
and their fate was undetermined. 

Emirau,* which lies 370 miles northeast 
of New Guinea, is one of the most isolated 
pinpoints on the seas. Not until the ma- 





*Emirau is one of the 40 islands of the Ad- 
miralty group in the Bismarck Archipelago off 
the coast of New Guinea. These islands were 
discovered in 1616 by the Dutch. They were a 
German protectorate from 1885 to 1914. In 
1919 the Treaty of Versailles mandated them 
to New Guinea. The smaller islands of this 
group are hardly more than low coral reefs with 
little vegetation. The larger islands are in- 
habited by natives of mixed blood, some of 
whom were cannibals and only lately, under 
European domination, have become tractable. 
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rooned persons had been rescued by Ang 
tralian vessels did the world hear of they 
harrowing experience. To one stupefied 
victim, the raiders were “nothing leg 
than bundles of wickedness.” According ty 
the stories related, a mass of 132 prison. 
ers was packed under one hatch without 
water for three days. Later they wer 
given one pot of rice for breakfast—two 
tablespoonfuls a person. Others ate black 
bread, so stale that it“had turned green, 
Often their rigorous Nazi captors roused 
them in the dead of night, eross-examined 
them, and took down the questions and 
answers on a recording machine. One 
group of fifteen women, cooped up ina 


small room below the water line, discoy.},.. - 


ered a microphone concealed in a ventila. 
tor. To balance these tales of hardships, 
other survivors told of one German com. 
mander who had behaved humanely, aa 
supplying cards and reading matter for 
his prisoners. 

A number of those put ashore at Emiray 
were nursing wounds. One ship had defied 
an order to shut off its radio and was 
thereupon shelled and torn apart by eight 
shots. The largest victim, the 16,712-ton 
Rangitane (British), was shelled without 
warning on Nov. 26. Six passengers wer 
killed and two of the crew blown to bits 
The ship’s surgeons ministered to the 
wounded under fire. 

The Turakina, sunk on Aug. 20, used 
her single gun against the raider for two 
and a half hours until many of her crew 
of 58 had been killed. In the attack on the 
Komata on Dec. 8, the chief officer wa 
killed and the captain and second officer 
wounded. An operation performed by the 
raider’s surgeon failed to save the second 
officer and when he died two days late 
the Nazis improvised an Australian flag— 
the Union Jack and six stars on a blu 
field—and buried him at sea with a guan 


of honor. 


Thriller 


The activities of a fourth raider als 
came to light during the week. Accord- 
ing to survivors who reached Hong Kong 
from two lost Norwegian ships, this wa 
the former British Glengarry, seized by 
the Nazis in Copenhagen and now com- 
manded by the redoubtable German “Ses 
Devil,” Count Felix von Luckner. During 
the World War, Luckner’s Seeadler (Sea 
Eagle) covered 30,000 miles in 224 days, 
scoured the South Seas, and sank fourteen 
allied vessels valued at $25,000,000. ih 
London, British naval authorities thought 
it was not only possible but probable that 
the “Sea Devil,” now 54 years old, was 
once more up to his old marauding tat 
tics, since he had last been heard of i 
Australia on a “good will” tour in 19% 
(Periscope, Oct. 21, 1940). 

Luckner, who had learned during th 
course of post-World War lecture tours # 
the United States that his infectious smik 
and swashbuckling manners were marke 




















For completely safe tires 


add LIFEGUARDS! 


bt F pope would happen to you 
if you had a blowout? Would 


you swerve out of control into a 

ditch or telegraph pole...or crash 

into oncoming traffic? LifeGuard 
Would you dare use your brakes 


... would you be strong enough to 
wheel-fight your way to a safe stop? 


Or would you, like any motor- 
ist with LifeGuards in his tires, 
retain control of your car? 


For LifeGuards take all the dan- 
gers out of blowouts. The 2-ply 
safety inner tire built within the 
extra-sturdy tube remains inflated 
after a blowout and supports the 
casing so that you can steer and 
brake your car as usual. 


No need to buy new tires to have 
this protection... just replace the 
conventional tubes with LifeGuards. 
They're the most important equipment 
you can buy for your car! They make 
motoring completely safe! 


“GOODSYEAR 


LIFEGUARD }., a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





1. “Do you like stories of struggle 
in the jungle?” inquires a recent 
letter. “Then listen to the history 
of my mahogany cellarette. I'd been 
down in Honduras visiting my 
father, who is a dealer in rare 
woods. It was Dad who introduced 
me to Canadian Club—I'd been a 
Scotch drinker previously. 


2. “I liked it so much that Dad gave me a bottle for 
the trip back. With Dad’s foreman, some natives, and 
a shipment of mahogany logs, I started off for the rail- 
way. It was rainy season, and to get the logs through 
the jungle swamp we had to lay a floating road! 


3. “Halfway along, I made a false step, and suddenly 
found myself sinking shoulder-deep in treacherous 
ooze. For a second or two, I thought I was a goner; 
then the foreman managed to reach me, just as I was 
going under. Even so, it was a close call, and after- 
ward?—well, there may be some who've enjoyed 
Canadian Club as much, but none who appreciated it 
more. The cellarette? I had it made from one of the 
mahogany logs that were responsible for my adventure. 
And —need I add?— it always holds Canadian Club!” 


in 87 LANDS 
WHISKY-WISE 


CHANGE TODAY, AS THOUSANDS HAVE 
MEN ASK FOR 


Taste for yourself why more Americans drink 
Canadian Club than any other Imported Whisky 


i 
Canutlion 


cautior 


gan. A 
mendex 


Yet it has a delicious flavor all its own. 
In Scotland, as in U.S.A., Canadian 
Club is the leading imported whisky. 


Why do twice as many 
Americans now drink 


Canadian Club as did a 


few years ago? Why have they changed 
to this rare, imported whisky? 

The answer is in Canadian Club's 
utterly distinctive flavor—its all-round 
agreeable nature—that surprises and de- 
lights a// tastes. Men themselves say 
Canadian Club is “light as Scotch,” 
“rich as rye,” “satisfying as bourbon.” 


It is a favorite in 87 lands. Discover 
why, for yourself. just try this unusual 
whisky in your usual drink, and taste 
the pleasing difference. Start to enjoy 
Canadian Club today! Canadian Club 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 6 years old. 
90.4 proof. Imported by Hiram Walker 
& Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 
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‘able commodities, turned all his charm on 
the Australians, especially those of pro- 
Nazi complexion. Secret agents, however, 
fisted his cronies and clapped fhem into 
concentration camps directly the present 
war broke out. The most important single 
Secatch was made in Grafton Cemetery, 
‘Auckland, New Zealand when a German 
chemist, naturalized in New Zealand, was 
trapped in the dead of night with a radio 
transmitting set, concealed by the ceme- 
tery’s deep valley—a wilderness of tomb- 
ind stones and ancient trees. : 

ail. In addition to this ghoulish episode, 
igh Australia also reported another thriller. 
id! This was that two code books of the 
Japanese Navy had fallen into British 
Shands, and that by listening in to code 
s they had discovered that Nazi 
gaiders were being serviced by Japanese 
é pply ships. The Japanese have officially 
Wenied that they are giving any help to 
the German raiders. 

© The British were confident last week 
that the Nazi raiders would soon be put 
out of business and future ventures of the 
F sort would be seriously handicapped by a 
new bomber patrol to be inaugurated over 
: Australia-New Guinea-New Cz/edonia 
area, favorite prowling grounds for the 
‘raiders. First deliveries of Consolidated 
F naval patrol bombers from San Diego, 
alif., are being made this month. In the 
antime, it was not denied that the 
Taiders had done heavy damage to British 
shipping in the Pacific. This factor, added 
to the losses caused by Nazi submarines 
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n plan of cooperation (see page 33). 





Bre From the Sky 


Bombing of London and Bremen 
Heightens War of Incendiaries 


There are two types of incendiary 
abs, oil and magnesium. The one most 
ely used is the kilo (2.2046-pound) 
nb, about a foot long and made of a 

gnesium alloy, with a thermite core 
fhich ignites on impact. It sputters vio- 
tly for a minute or so, hurling molten 
tter as far as 30 feet, then burns at an 
tense heat (about 2,000 degrees) for ten 
"minutes. In that time it can burn its way 
“through a roof or floor to drop down and 
spread more fire. The oil bomb burns at a 
lower temperature but is more apt to 
spread fire. 

Britons have had special schooling by 
their government in anti-incendiary pre- 
cautions since months before the war be- 
gan. A 4-inch concrete coating is recom- 
mended for roofs, but this is usually im- 
possible. Attics must be cleared of any- 
thing inflammable and their floors cov- 
+} ered with 2 inches of sand, ashes, or dirt. 
Each house has to have two buckets handy, 
‘4 one of water, the other of sand. The bomb 












the Pacific, led to a new British-Ameri- , 


must be sprayed with water by a stirrup 
pump, then smothered with sand. Air-raid 
wardens always blow sharp blasts on their 
whistles when incendiaries are dropped, a 
warning that means “look to your roofs.” 
That warning is necessary in a raid, be- 
cause incendiaries and falling shrapnel 
sound almost alike to those below in an 
air-raid shelter or basement. 

However, when the Germans made their 
first large-scale incendiary raid on London 
last Dec. 29 (Newsweek, Jan. 6), they 
shrewdly picked their targets in a district 
where all these advance preparations were 
of little avail. The target was the City, the 
financial district. It was Sunday, and most 
of the buildings in the 1-square-mile area 
were untenanted and many even un- 
watched. Before firemen could rush to the 
scene, blazes were raging on every side. 

Charging the Germans with wanton de- 
struction, the British last week lifted all 
censorship restrictions to let correspond- 


25 






ents tell the full sad story. The night’s 
devastation increased the toll of historic 
landmarks: the medieval Guildhall; seven 
Wren churches; the Old Bailey criminal 
court; Inner Temple Library; the house 
where Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote his dic- 
tionary; Barbers Hall, oldest of the ancient 
City guilds, and Simpson’s restaurant— 
the one in Cheapside famous for its fish, 
not the Simpson’s in the Strand, famous 
for beef and mutton. Eight incendiaries 
landed on the lead roof of St. Paul’s 
and it was ringed by fires, but the great 
cathedral again was saved. And although 
fires were started in several Fleet Street 
newspapers, they all came out on time 
next morning. 


Answer 


After Big Ben rang in the New Year, 
the crowd in blacked-out Parliament 
Square heard a Cockney voice shout: 
“And London’s still ’ere!” As the experi- 
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British Corr bine 


‘Bomb Snuffers’: latest British device for dealing with incendiaries 









German soldiers practice for an 


ence of the City showed, however, much 
more of it would have still been intact had 
there been men detailed to watch for in- 
cendiaries everywhere. Home Security 
Minister Herbert Morrison broadcast a 
warning that the government might con- 
script firefighters among all Britons to pre- 
vent any repetition of the City disaster, 
and he urged the people not to wait to be 
drafted but to enroll at once for that vital 
work. 

The first test of Morrison’s appeal came 
at the beginning of this week when, on 
Sunday night, German bombers attempted 
to restage the incendiary raid of a week 
before. But this time London was pre- 
pared. The newly recruited civilian spot- 
ters and firefighters turned to with a will, 
and when dawn broke over London there 
was not a single serious fire left blazing. 
There were almost as many volunteer 
spotters and firefighters as there were 
bombs that fell. 

Meanwhile, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill had spent two hours tramping 
through the City’s ruins still smoldering 
from the raid of Dec. 29. When someone 
remarked: “They gave us something last 
night, didn’t they?” Churchill promptly 
answered: “And we'll give them something 
back!” 

Two nights later, despite severe winter 
weather with the mercury 22 below at 
10,000 feet, RAF planes dropped more 
than 20,000 incendiaries—twice what Lon- 
don got—in a 314-hour raid on Bremen, 
Germany’s second seaport. The British 
claimed they had badly damaged the 
Focke-Wulf aircraft plant, the Atlas ship- 
yards, rice starch mills, warehouses, oil 
refineries, and railway lines, starting huge 
fires that could be seen for 120 miles. 
The following night they flew back and 
bombed the port from dusk to dawn. 
And they blasted it again the next night 
for three more hours, leaving it a sea 


of flames. The RAF also raided the 
Nazi naval base of Kiel, Brest, and 


European 
invasion attempt, 


other invasion bases in occupied territory. 

Although such bombings as these on 
both sides are designed to cripple factory 
production and civilian morale, they also 
tie in closely with the blockade and coun- 
terblockade. While the British have been 
trying to cripple German ports and com- 
munications, the Germans have hammered 
away at one British port after another: 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, and Lon- 
don. In normal times Britain imports 55 
per cent of its meat, 85 per cent of its 
wheat and flour, 80 per cent of its sugar, 
85 per cent of its butter, and quantities of 
other essentials, representing more than 
20,000,000 tons a year. (It is self-support- 
ing only in green vegetables, potatoes, 
milk, and fish.) Furthermore, some 
12,000,000 tons of ores and metals have to 
be imported annually for Britain’s heavy 
industries; shipbuilding, etc. 

London has been too firmly established 
to be abandoned as a port overnight, de- 
spite the threat of nearby German bases. 
The seven great docks under the Port of 
London Authority handled a third of the 
country’s entire overseas trade in peace- 
time. All the railway systems and most 
of the roads center on the capital, so that 
a sudden breakup of this concentration 
would be even harder than to scatter the 
port traffic of New York to Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and the rest of the At- 
lantic Seaboard. Nevertheless, since the 
fall of France, west-coast ports have been 
more widely used. Last week the Luft- 
waffe struck at two of them. On Jan. 2 
the Welsh coal port of Cardiff had its 
heaviest raid. The British compared the 
damage to that in Ypres, Belgium, dur- 
ing the World War. The next night, Bris- 
tol, in Southwest England, had another 
severe raid that lasted for twelve hours, 
and at the beginning of this week the 
Germans were pressing home their policy 
with raids on Avonmouth (the port of 
Bristol) and other seacoast towns in the 
south of England. 
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while British Tommies prepare a barbed reception 


Air Supremacy 
Both British and Nazis View 
Plane Design as Most Important 


The struggle between the British and 
German Air Forces is waged in three sep- 
arate fields. The first of these is the actual 
fighting in the air between the rival planes, 
The second is the struggle on the factory 
production lines to turn out the largest 
possible number of new craft. The third 
field of conflict—the least publicized but 
fundamentally the most important—is the 
design of new and better types of planes. 
Any serious lag in technical progress may 
result in the enemy gaining command of 
the air with an improved type of craft. 
Consequently, one of the most persistent 
themes of the British technical press re- 
cently has been the necessity of outsmart- 
ing the Nazi designers. Last week Lord 
Beaverbrook, Minister for Aircraft Pro- 
duction, gave out the first official informa- 
tion on this all-important point in months. 

He revealed that Britain is now putting 
into service four new planes. The first and 
most mysterious of these is the Manches- 
ter. It was described simply as a two-en- 
gined bomber. The second is the Sterling. 
This is a four-engined bomber—Britain’s 
first such craft—manufactured by Short 
Brothers, the oldest aircraft manufacturer 
in Britain and the builders of the 25-ton 
Sunderland flying boats. It has been lack 
of such planes,-with their huge weighi- 
carrying capacity, that has forced the 
British to use only comparatively light 
bombs on Berlin. 

The two other new types mentioned by 
Beaverbrook were the Tornado and the 
Whirlwind, both fighters. The Tornado 
unofficially has been described as the suc- 
cessor to the Hawker Hurricane. Accord- 
ing to these reports) it will have a speed im 
excess of 400 miles an hour, mount either 
twelve machine guns or eight machine 
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and four cannons (new Hurricanes 
and Spitfires have been equipped with can- 
pons in addition to their eight machine 
guns) , and be powered with a 2,000-horse- 
power Rolls-Royce engine—a tremendous 
step forward in engine manufacture, if 
true. The Hurricane has a speed of 335 
miles an hour and the Spitfire 367. The 
Whirlwind is a two-motor fighter. This is 
a type for which British experts have long 


been clamoring, since its greater endurance. 


makes it useful both as a night fighter and 
as a long-range escort ship for daylight 
bombing raids on Germany. Details of the 
armament and speed haven’t been pub- 
lished. 

Beaverbrook also revealed that bombers 
made in the United States and Canada 
were now being flown to Britain from 
Canada and Newfoundland in a steady 
stream, thus obviating losses incurred by 
the sinking of ships. Some of these may 
be new Martin and Douglas medium 
bombers, probably fitted with extra fuel 
tanks for the trip. Others are Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortresses and the new Consolidated 
four-motored bombers. British aviation cir- 
ces have been critical of the Flying Fort- 
resses, which they found too slow, under. 
armed, and unable to carry enough bombs. 
But in a recent issue, the technical journal 
The Aeroplane praised the 330-:mile-an- 
hour, 20-ton Consolidateds as “superior to 
anything at present in service . . . best mil- 
itary plane ever built in America.” 

There has been little news of new models 
under construction in the Reich. But in- 
formation has leaked through about three 
new types. One of these is the Heinkel 
113, an extremely fast single-seater pur- 
suit plane, armed with cannon. It was used 
against the British last August and then 
mysteriously withdrawn from service— 
possibly for improvements. Another is a 
four-motored bomber version of the Focke- 
Wulf Condor that flew from Berlin to 
New York and back again in 1938. They 
have been used to attack shipping hun- 
dreds of miles west of Ireland. 

The darkest horse in the German plane 
stable is the Focke-Wulf 187 Zerstérer. 
This so-called destroyer plane has two mo- 
tors and is supposed to mount both ma- 
chine guns and cannon. Both it and the 
four-motored bombers are manufactured at 
Bremen—object of the heaviest British 
taids of the war last week. 





Peiping Incident 


One of Peiping’s “hot spots” on New 
Year’s Eve was the International Cabaret. 
The merrymakers included Japanese civil- 
jans—China’s ancient capital is now occu- 
pied by the Japanese—and a party of two 
forporals and three privates from the 
United States Marines stationed there as 
an embassy guard. Out of the gala eve- 
‘Ring grew an international incident. 

_ The Marines, according to the Ameri- 
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America’s Problem in Sea Power 


by Admiral WILLIAM VY. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Pr resident Roosevelt’s fireside chat 
Dec. 29 may well be recorded in the 
years to come as one of the milestones 
not only of American but of world his- 
tory. That is so because it was based 
on the bedrock of knowledge of two 
things: first, of our position as a de- 
fender of democracy at a moment when 
democracy sorely needs defense; and, 
second, of our position as a sea power 
threatened by great aggressive military 
power. These make a twofold problem 
for us—to lend strength to the fortress 
of democracy, and to exert this strength 
at sea so that the battle doesn’t reach 
our own shores. 

The war in Europe has reached the 
stage where totalitarian military and 
air strength has overrun the Continent, 
until it has reached the Arctic on the 
north, the North Sea and Atlantic on 
the west, and the Mediterranean in the 
south. There it has stopped. At these 
barriers, sea power so far has been able 
to say: “You shall not pass.” 

This situation is not merely one in 
which a given arm is pitted against 
another. The division is deeper. It was 
defined for us by Hitler himself in his 
latest speech: “There are two worlds 
that stand opposed to each other .. . 
Others are correct when they say: 
‘With this world we cannot ever recon- 
cile ourselves’.” 

The President quoted this passage 
from Hitler, showing that he under- 
stood the challenge in it. And today it 
is sea power that guards that other 
world—our own. 

Stretching over the four corners of 
the earth in furtherance of the purpose 
of the government which employs it, 
sea power must utilize the arts of com- 
promise and arbitration more frequent- 
ly than the mailed fist. Thus it learns 
tolerance and aptly becomes the right 
arm of those governments we call lib- 
eral. Even today in feudal Japan, sea 
power is a liberal force compared with 


_ military power. Hence the directing 


forces behind sea power on the one 
hand, and military power—in the Na- 
poleonic or Nazi sense—on the other, 
are as far apart as the poles. 

The great surviving liberal govern- 
ments that now hold sea power as the 
guardian of their defense are only two 
—the United States and Britain. In the 
broad sense that Hitler defines the oth- 
er world as the liberal world, they are 
one. That was the fundamental concep- 


tion at the core of the Pres.dent’s 
speech. 

To grasp this conception fully, it is 
necessary to understand the difference 
between this struggle and the last war. 
Though called a World War, the last 
one was limited in comparison with 
this. The German form of government 
was similar to that of Britain. The 
Kaiser’s demand for “a place in the 
sun” meant, in a basic sense, the over- 
throw of the Allies and supplanting 
them in the economic field. Although a 
militaristic state, the Kaiser’s Germany 
was ideologically embryonic compared 
with the Nazi state. 


But in the military field the fun- 
damental principles are the same in this 
war as they were in the last. Europe 
was the land in which the battle was 
being fought. We were the great reser- 
voir of supply then as now. If the war 
could be stayed in Europe, there was 
not the grim prospect of its sweeping 
across the ocean to us. In 1914-18, how- 
ever, the last land barrier in France 
had not been crushed, and so we sent 
naval aid to Britain, in the battle of the 
sea, and military aid to France, to stay 
the onrush of German military might 
to the sea. 

Today all Continental land barriers 
are down or can be crushed by Ger- 
many. Sea power fights military power, 
with air power as an adjunct to both, 
and whichever wins decides the war. If 
Britain wins, we are safe. If the Nazis 
win, peace such as we know is impos- 
sible. The time which elapses between 
this and the next war is only the lull in 
the storm, and, when it hits as alone, 
it means the bloodiest war ever fought 
on this continent, or the complete sur- 
render of every moral, political, and 
economic concept dear to American 
hearts. 

These are some of the fundamental 
facts back of the President’s address. 
From the background of history he 
knows what sea warfare means and how 
to conduct it. In experience he is almost 
the only man alive who had an active 
part in the conduct of our major sea 
strategy in the last war. As the Presi- 
dent and statesman, he has expressed 
in broad terms what must be done now 
to help win this war quickly, in order 
to avoid a future which can be far 
more grim than anything even our own 
Civil War signified. 
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Invasion? Fire Power Is the Crux of Situation 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


As the Axis Powers continue the 
disposition of their land forces, they 
face different problems on each of four 
widely extended fronts—the coastal re- 
gions facing England, in the Balkan 
area, in Africa, and in occupied France. 

The German Army told off for the 
invasion of England continues in a state 
of readiness, awaiting the final go signal 
from the High Command. But attacks 
of such magnitude are not started until 
they have been preceded by that phase 
of the combat called the “period of 
preparation.” 

In normal ground action, such a 
preparation mission goes to the com- 
bined action of aviation and artillery, 
followed by mechanized units cutting 
the pathway for the infantry. However, 
in the land offensive against England 
the no-man’s-land area is water, domi- 
nated by British sea power—a situa- 
tion which restricts German prepara- 
tion to the aviation fire power only. 

As a matter of fact, this question of 
fire power is the nub of success or fail- 
ure for the whole enterprise. In measur- 
ing the strength of a military position, 
or in evaluating the resistance of a 
fortification, one is apt to give too much 
weight to the physical-resistance fac- 
tor of both its natural and man-made 
defenses. This has been true in the past 
in estimating the defensive strength of 
the citadels of history; it was true in 
the recent yesterdays of the Maginot 
Line, the Mannerheim Line, the Iron 
Ring of Bilbao; and it is true today of 
the claim for the English fortified coast 
line which has even been described as 
impregnable. 

There is no such thing as an impreg- 
nable position. The fortifications of en- 
gineers, like their bridges, must break 
when the calculated stress is exceeded. 
In the case at hand, the stress is calcu- 
lated not only in terms of concrete and 
steel but also in terms of the fire power 
of the guns and planes, as measured in 
rate, volume, and accuracy. 

For the Germans, this means that 
they must be able to move—and across 
the intervening sea—fire power suffi- 
cient not only to breach the fortifica- 
tions but also to hold and widen the 
breach. So far they have not devised 
any way to do this by air alone. For the 
British, it means not only that they 
should have sufficient fire power along 
their coast to make the breach difficult 


or impossible but also that they must 
hold in readiness behind the first line 
sufficient fire power to prevent the in- 
vader from widening the breach, should 
he be able to land, and to drive him off. 
Therefore, the invasion problem in- 
volves for both sides the combat doc- 
trine of “fire and movement.” 


As for the Balkans, the German 
Army at the start of this week was 
carrying out its threefold mission of 
strengthening its hold on Rumania, 
moving into holding positions against 
Russia, and occupying positions in 
readiness to force Bulgaria and Greece 
to Axis domination. The initiation of a 
plan to occupy these two countries 
would probably include the use of the 
Yugoslav rail route to Salonika, fur- 
therance of the Axis policy to challenge 
Britain on the shores of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and creation at once of 
a Turkish front. 

The Italian end of the Axis, mean- 
while, was strengthened in Albania by 
German technicians and aviation—a 
changed situation which should halt the 
Greek advance south of the Shkumbi 
River. Besides, the Greek offensive 
must soon be adversely affected by the 
proximity of German troops to Salon- 
ika and will be in positive danger 
should Hitler make his expected de- 
mands upon the Athens government. 

In Africa, however, the Italians have 
lost the initiative on all fronts. In the 
Abyssinian area both British and native 
pressure increases. In Libya, the fall of 
Bardia was added to the preceding 
Italian disasters. Although the Graziani 
forces have been completely broken and 
Egypt made safe from invasion for a 
long time to come, the British in their 
movement on Tobruk have indicated 
no less an objective than the complete 
destruction of the Italian Libyan army. 

The quietest front was the one occu- 
pied by the German field forces in 
France, other than the troops assigned 
to the invasion of England. Neverthe- 
less, this force is a threat too potent to 
be overlooked. One group is being held 
in readiness as a threat to the Vichy 
government in the occupation of all 
France, and -the other is pointed at 
Spain to reinforce the pressure for ap- 
proval, when the time comes, for a 
drive through the Iberian Peninsula to 
Gibraltar or Portugal, or both. 
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can version, were threatened and insulted 
by armed and drunken Japanese civilians, 
and four of them were injured by Japanese 
gendarmes who rushed in with drawn 
swords and pistols. Thereupon the Ameri- 
cans were held for seventeen hours, only 
being released after three demands by 
their superior, Col. Allen H. Turnage. The 
four injured were treated in a hospital, 
The next day Colonel Turnage demanded 
apologies from the local Japanese Army 
commander, who returned a curt refusal, 
Colonel Turnage then threatened to lay 
the affair before a higher authority. 





Argentine Headaches 


War Piles up Trade Surpluses; 
Political Strife Stirs Unrest 


Since last July, Argentina has _ been 
plagued by the twin devils of political un- 
rest and economic stagnation. The first to 
meet the eye was the economic evil—a di- 
rect result of the war. Mountainous sur- 
pluses of meat, wheat, and corn piled up 
in the warehouses. The best customers of 
yesteryear had receded behind the block- 
ade, as in the case of Germany, or decided, 
as in the case of Great Britain, to curtail 
their purchases. 

By November, the country’s foreign 
trade had dropped 40 per cent. To make 
matters worse, the trade balance with the 
United States had taken an unfavorable 
turn. Unable to obtain its requirements in 
Europe, Argentine business had bought 
$74,626,000 worth of goods from the 
United States during the first six months 
of the year and succeeded in selling only 
$50,958,000 worth in return (these items 
for the first half of 1939 had been $33,829, 
000 and $34,050,000). Not even the most 
optimistic trader could see much hope of 
selling off the meat and grain surpluses to 
a country all too well supplied with the 
same products. It was a tight impasse and, 
although the economic doctors mulled over 
many schemes, none promised a sure way 
out. 

Meanwhile, tension was growing in the 
political arena. President Roberto Ortiz, 
leader of the Radicals (in reality, Liber- 
als) and irreverently known as “El Gordo” 
(Fatty) as a tribute to his talents as a 
trencherman, was stricken with diabetes 
and an eye ailment and was forced on 
July 3 to hand over the seal of office to 
his enemy, the Conservative Vice Presi- 
dent Ramon Castillo, who had also been 
awarded a derogatory nickname — “El 
Zorro” (the Fox). The feud between El 
Gordo and El Zorro grew hotter during 
the south-of-the-equator spring as one 
struggled to get back into fighting trim 
and the other sought to solidify his power. 
With Ortiz confined to his bed, however, 
and dependent on the news brought to his 
sickroom by loyal followers, political am- 
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Surprise Attack: Alberto Balderas, famous Mex- 
ican bullfighter, killed his second bull of the day on 
Dec. 29 and saluted a cheering crowd of 20,000 in the 
Mezico City arena (above). The remarkable picture at 
right caught the subsequent action as a third bull, 
maddened by the banderillas, attacked Balderas 
from behind. The matador died within an hour. 
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bitions stirred among those who thought 
they saw a path clearing ahead. 

December brought rumblings of revo- 
lution as word passed through inner po- 
litical circles that Castillo’s real role was 
not entrenching himself but paving the 
way for “a strong man”—Gen. Agustin P. 
Justo, President of the country between 
1932 and 1938. Justo, it was said, had the 
army on his side, but Ortiz—if he ever got 
well enough to reassert himself—still re- 
tained the loyalty of the air force. 

The year ended without the threatened 
upheaval. Nevertheless, during the first 
days of January, Castillo scored a triumph 
on the economic front that strengthened 
his hand in the struggle with Ortiz and his 
Radicals. A British trade mission visited 
Buenos Aires and explained that while 
Britain was in the market for Argentine 
products, especially meat, wheat, corn and 
wool, there was a scarcity of ships for the 
long voyage south of the equator. Heads 
go* together and a plan was announced 
last week: Argentine goods would be 
shipped in neutral bottoms to Cuba, there 
to be picked up by British freighters. If 
the plan goes through without a hitch, it 
will mean a reduction in the mountainous 
surpluses and increased prestige for 


Castillo. 


Sidelights of the War 


The British Broadcasting Corp. reported 
last week that Hitler had Field Marshal 
Werner von Blomberg, former German 
War Minister and Commander-in-Chief, 
interned in the Bavarian fortress of Lands- 
berg, where the Fiihrer himself once was 
imprisoned and where he wrote “Mein 
Kampf.” The BBC said Blomberg fell 
from grace for remarking that Germany 
picked the wrong time to go to war and 
that a country having Italy as its partner 
couldn’t win. Berlin denied the report and 
announced that Blomberg was vacationing 
at a German spa. 


" The first person beheaded as a spy in 
the Reich in 1941 was Georg Herzog of 
Strasbourg. Last year 49 spies were exe- 
cuted in Germany. 


€ Last week German occupation troops 
were playing table tennis atop a ruined 
Maginot Line fort near Montmédy. The 
fort, where several hundred Frenchmen 
were killed in one of the last battles, is 
to be preserved by the Germans as a 
museum. 


§ For the first time in history, London 
bobbies are to carry firearms—for use in 


case of an invasion. Twenty-five thousand 
American revolvers have been ordered for 
them. 


| Eton boys didn’t grieve over the loss of 
their dread birching block in a recent raid. 
Last week, however, they heard a new one 
will be on hand for the school’s reopening 
on Jan. 23. Chips of the old block have 
been found in a bomb crater and are to be 
put in the school museum. 


* Bombs and fire have been responsible 
for a delay in the publication of the 1941 
Whitaker’s Almanack, leading British ref- 
erence book for more than three genera- 
tions. 


* The chimes of London’s famous Parlia- 
ment Tower clock, Big Ben, were skipping 
a note last week. Officials said the trouble 
wasn’t due to enemy action. 


{ The usual ensign of the Chief of the 
French State is a tricolor with the presi- 
dent’s initials in gold in the center. Last 
week Vichy noticed that Marshal Pétain 
flew a new one on his car 4s he drove to 
his New Year reception for foreign diplo- 
mats. His initials had been replaced by a 
marshal’s baton flanked by battle-ax blades 
—resembling Italian Fascist emblems—on 
the tricolor backeround. 





METHODS PUT MONEY-MAKII 





PIONEERING—the vision to plan and the will to do—expanded a few 
colonies into the greatest nation on earth. And in our country’s busi- 


ness a constant flow of pioneering ideas at work has expanded small 

beginnings into large enterprises. 

The force of progress is IDEAS AT WORK. And thus it is that the means 

of putting new and better ideas into effect are of importance to the prog- 

ress and prosperity of every business. 

Such is Addressograph! For nearly half a century its methods have helped 

to build sales—simplify procedures—speed up essential work—prevent 
mistakes—reduce expense—eliminate waste—protect profits. To apply productive and econom- 
ical action to vital tasks, Addressograph Methods are used by business of every kind and size. 


There is an Addressograph representative in your vicinity who will be glad to give you the com- 
plete story. Call ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY (listed in principal city telephone books) for 
information applicable to your business. If you prefer, write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio © 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO are 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 
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DEFENSE 





Fleet Bases Are Extended 
to Keep Roads Open to Sources 
of Defense Raw Materials 


One of the best ways the United States 
can aid Britain short of war is to act as 
the watchdog of the Pacific, permitting 
the British to concentrate their navy 
closer home. For as long as the United 
States Fleet—one department of nation- 
al defense that is second to none in the 
world—maintains a chip on its shoulder in 
the Central Pacific, patrolling the sea 
lanes that carry such vital supplies as 
rubber and tin from Asia to America, 
Britain need have little fear that her pos- 
sessions in the Pacific will be greatly 
disturbed by pro-Axis activity. 

That it is our policy to maintain the 
status quo in the Pacific became clear 
when, after the fall of France, we took a 
strong diplomatic stand against the Jap- 
anese threat to move into the Dutch East 
Indies. Last week the Navy further em- 
phasized this by calling off its spring 
maneuvers for the first time in more than 
two decades in order to keep the Fleet on 
the alert, as a unit, in Hawaiian waters. 
The Navy’s decision to dispense with 
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¢ Navy Reaches Out in Pacific 
With Eyes on Aid to Britain 


war games gave impetus to a revival of the 
proposal that the United States take over 
Britain’s commercial sea routes in the 
Pacific for the duration of the war, thus 
releasing for home use the much-needed 
cargo vessels now serving them. First 
discussions of this plan were heard soon 
after the outbreak of the war, but then the 
British showed little enthusiasm because 
they felt it might be difficult to regain 
their business after the war. Now, how- 
ever, with Britain losing merchant vessels 
at the rate of about 4,680,000 tons annual- 
ly, the need for ships is acute, and the 
suggestion finds more favor. A report on 
the most recent official discussions in 
England of the proposal is now being 
brought home by E. A. Spencer, United 
States Maritime Commission European 
manager, and Harvey Klemmer, its Lon- 
don representative. 

By chartering the 158 vessels of Axis- 
dominated countries which are tied up in 
American ports (and which some authori- 
ties now advocate seizing and turning over 
to the British) and adding andther hun- 
dred of our own laid-up or coastwise 
ships (see page 39), the United States 
could take over a good percentage of 
Britain’s trade in the Pacific, releasing 
an equal tonnage of British bottoms for 


The Pacific domain where the United States Navy gives Britain short-of-war aid by preserving the status quo 
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use on war-zone routes from which our 
vessels are barred by the Neutrality Law. 


These ships, manned by American sea- 
men, would be entitled to protection from 
Axis warships and raiders (see page 22) 
by the United States Navy—protection 
that could not be given British ships with- 
out committing an act of war. 

In the light of the possibility that we 
shall take over British trade routes, the 
Navy’s program of quietly extending its 
bases southwest from Hawaii gains added 
importance. Now being studied by Amer- 
ican naval authorities is a plan that would 
link Hawaii and Singapore, two of the 
world’s most formidable naval fortresses, 
by a system of steppingstones stretching 
6,900 miles (see map) to give us another 
cross-Pacific naval road in addition to 
the Hawaii-Midway-Wake-Guam-Philip- 
pines line of stations and bases. 

A start in the direction of a road to 
Singapore has already been made by the 
establishment of a half dozen air patrol 
stations between Hawaii and our last 
South Pacific outpost at Samoa. And from 
Singapore eastward, Britain has bases at 
Brunei (Borneo), Port Darwin (Austra- 
lia), and Port Moresby (New Guinea), 
as well as such excellent naval ports 
as those of Sydney and Melbourne (Aus- 
tralia), Auckland (New Zealand), and 
Hong Kong (China), all of which paral- 
lel the main Samoa-Singapore route. We 
could count on the use of these British 
ports, and it appears probable that in 
event of a war in the Pacific we would 
also be given the use of the Dutch bases 
at Amboina (Ceram), Surabaya (Java), 
and Balikpapan and Tarakan (Borneo). 
To complete this chain of stations to 
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é, nchant 


came from the witch’s song 


O be enchanted, in the usual modern sense, is 

to be highly delighted or charmed—something 
very different from the original meaning. The 
word is ultimately descended from the Latin 
cantare, “to sing”; more immediately from its 
derivative incantare, “to chant or utter a magic 
formula over or against one,” “to bewitch.” This 
became Old French enchanter, which English 
borrowed as enchant. The first English meaning 
was still close to the original: “to act on by 
charms or sorcery.” Today enchant is used fig- 
uratively to mean “to enrapture,” as with music, 
beauty, or the like. 

Bewitch is another word that has largely lost 
its original suggestion of evil sorcery; now it 
commonly means “to fascinate with something 
delightful.” So, too, with the word charm, which 
goes back to the Latin carmen, “a song” or “an 
incantation.” 

These are but a few of the thousands of in- 
teresting word origins given in “the Supreme 
Authority”— 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
the Genuine Webster 


Word origins are a famous feature of the Merriam- 
Webster. This great reference book goes far beyond 
ordinary conceptions of a dictionary. Its wealth of 
general information would fill a 15-volume encyclo- 
pedia. It contains 600,000 entries—122,000 more 
entries than any other ‘dictionary. 12 ,000 terms il- 
lustrated; 3,350 pages. WARNING: The only gen- 
uine Webster is the Merriam-Webster. Don’t be 
duped by so-called “Webster” dictionaries offered > 
fictitious “bargain” prices. Look for the Merriam- 
Webster name and circular trade-mark on the cover. 
Ask your bookdealer to show it to you. 


Copyright, 1941, 
by G. & C. Merriam Co. 








MAIL THIS COUPON for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 625, Springfield, Mass. 





shew send me free booklet “Interesting Ori- 
gins of lish Words” and full information 
about the New Merriam-Webster — Webster’s 
New hesevusdioual Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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Hush: The poster at the left is 
an old favorite in Britain’s cam- 
paign to seal information leaks, so 
when the one at the right turned 


up at the War Department in Washington, newsmen concluded the 
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United States was starting a similar program. Instead, it turned out to} € Selec 


be another British poster, a memento of Maj. Gen. Barton K. Yount, 


recent visit to England. 





Singapore, it is only necessary to fill in the 
3,600-mile gap between Samoa and Port 
Moresby—a task that would not be diffi- 
cult since there are many British islands 
with suitable anchorages between those 


points. 
Significance 


By taking over the job of maintaining 
the status quo in the Pacific, the United 
States has entered into what amounts to 
an ‘agreement with Britain. It is this 
understanding, tacit though it may be, 
that leads to the discussion of a naval 
road to Singapore to extend our Navy’s 
range into that portion of the Pacific 
normally covered by the British Navy, 
now occupied at home. 

But facilities for guarding our raw- 
material sources in the Far East are not 
a bad idea for their own sake. This is 
particularly true because our system of 
bases to the north (which includes an air 
station on Wake Island, only 1,800 miles— 
the distance from San Francisco to Chi- 
cago—from Japan’s vitals) has been bi- 
sected, according to commercial reports, 
by Japanese fuel and patrol stations on 
Ponape, Eniwetok, and Jaluit, former 
German possessions in the Caroline and 
Marshall Island groups mandated to Ja- 
pan. In addition, the Japanese are well 
entrenched at Palau and at Saipan, near 
Guam, where Tokyo has strenuously ob- 
jected to our Navy’s plans to construct 
a strong advance base. 
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All of our operations in the Pacific, 
however, are dependent upon the ability 
of the British Fleet to hold the Axis a on 5 
the Eastern Atlantic. Should the British adding 
Fleet fail, or should the.complexion of the Rites 
war so change that our Eastern Seaboanl * 











is threatened before delivery of our t . 
ocean Navy (still about five years off),i hough 
appears probable that the bulk of the i o 
would be shifted to the Atlantic. Hatti ve 
and a s 
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A Step-Up in Draft “ponse1 
‘ Evans 
Since enactment last September of th herself 
Selective Service Law—an emergeng iter 


measure, expiring on May 15, 1945, th 
makes all men between 21 and 36 liable ft 
a year’s military training—various sugges 
tions have been put forward for permane Sub: 
conscription. In general, these aim to givé 
us a draft system on the European mode: 


all physically fit young men, upon reac of 48 

ing maturity, would receive a period 

training, after which they would be tran 

ferred to the reserves. Beca 
an airp 


Recently, Clarence A. Dykstra, Selecti 
Service Director, discussed with President spot “ 


Roosevelt a suggested new training prog ™@Tne 
gram understood to provide that all elig odd vi 
ble young men would begin a year’s trail perchec 
ing as they reached the age of 21. Thi pee 


week Chairman Andrew J. May of 
House Military Affairs Committee intr dear w. 
duced a bill sponsored by the Americal dongat 
Legion under which training would bey 
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limited to males between 18 and 21. Such 
a measure, it is argued, would provide us 
with a reservoir of trained men of the 
best type and at the same time relieve older 
men of compulsory service. 

However, this plan, believed to have a 
good chance of adoption, could not be put 
jnto operation without a gradual change- 
over from the present system. One sug- 
gestion toward accomplishing this pro- 
posed that 50 per cent of the trainees in 
the first year be taken from the present 
~” # lists and 50 per cent from the 18-21 age 

brackets, with the latter providing 75 
' per cent in the second year and all in 

N the third. 

Meanwhile, with only 19,670 trainees 
(70,000 fewer than originally scheduled) 
in service on Jan. 1, largely as a result of 
/ {delays in the cantonment-construction pro- 

gram, drafting under the present scheme 

finally went into high gear on Monday of 

this week, when induction officials began 

filing quotas for the Army’s second call. 
Fa From this and a third call scheduled be- 
Slucone{f fore the end of the month, the Army ex- 
pects to get 100,000 trainees. After that, 
} monthly schedules will be stepped up to 
d the} fulfill the goal of 800,000 by July 1. 
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out to} {Selected as chief hostess for the 10,000 
men of Ohio’s 37th Division now in train- 
ing at Camp Shelby, near Hattiesburg, 
Miss., Henrietta Evans, plump, stylish, 
~----| 30-year-old former department-store buy- 
.. | ef, promptly announced, according to The 
Pacific, Hattiesburg American, that she would pro- 
vide dates for lonely Camp Shelby soldiers 
from a list she would compile of local girls, 
adding that if married soldiers asked for 
dates, she would try to help them too—but 
in such cases would first tell the girls that 
the men were not single. This news 
brought a flood of protests to camp officials 
from soldiers’ wives (many had come to 
Hattiesburg to be near their husbands) 
and a statement by Lt. Col. John C. Volka, 
division personnel chief, that it was all 
“nonsense, silly, absurd” and that Miss 
Evans was “misinterpreted.” Miss Evans, 
} herself, merely said that she wished the 
matter had never come up. 
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Submarine Hunters 


Navy Plans Call for Flotilla 
of 48 Blimps to Patrol Coasts 


Because of the high speed of his craft, 
lective] 2 2irplane pilot at sea finds it difficult to 
esident| POt the little things that betray a sub- 
g Pp Marine: the tiny wake of a periscope (an 
1] eligg 4 variant of this may be sea gulls 
; train Petehed on the periscope or flying slowly 
|. ‘Thist Mongside it) or such signs as air bubbles, 
the} @ oil slick, a slanting shadow, and—in 
Gear water—the hull itself, seen as a dark, 
dongated smudge. 

But the stop-and-go blimp makes an 
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Sleek airplanes chasing the sun from Coast to Coast, stream- 
lined trains rolling swiftly on record- smashing schedules, 
mach.ines in every industry speeding up production! 

These achievements of a thousand inventions would be 
prevented by the halting hand of friction . . . were it not for 
the easing function of dependable bearings. 

SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 


















ideal submarine hunter, since it can fly 
slowly, maneuver in a small area, and even 
stand still to investigate. Realizing this, 
and also the excellent qualities of the blimp 
as a mine spotter, the Navy last spring 
summoned home its No. 1 airship expert, 
Capt. Charles E. Rosendahl, from sea 
duty in Hawaii to act as adviser in Wash- 
ington on a new blimp program. 

Launched in the fall, when the Navy 
ordered fcur patrol blimps and two small 
training airships from the Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp. of Akron, Ohio (Newsweek, 
Noy. 11, 1940) , the plan calls for a fleet of 
48 nonrigid patrol ships of the 250-foot 
K-2 type. Each will carry a crew of eight, 
ha -e a range of up to 2,000 nautical miles 
and a speed of up to 66 knots, and be 
armed with two .50-caliber machine guns 
besides bombs and depth charges. Allow- 
ing for six craft. as reserves, this will give 
us an operating fleet of 42 blimps—or one 
for about each 118 miles of coast line. 

At present, the only ground station avail- 
able for this potential fleet is the.old air- 
ship base at Lakehurst, N.J. But with 


Spotter: from a blimp 1,100 feet in the air... 






plans going ahead for blimp patrols on 
both seaboards, Rosendahl and other Navy 
experts last week worked on proposals for 
a whole new string of bases. The first four 
will probably be located at Boston, Cape 
May, N.J., the Norfolk, Va-Cape Hat- 
teras zone, and San Francisco, with South- 
eastern Florida next on the list. 


Significance 





Blimps proved effective in the World 
War (Allied airships spotted 49 U-boats in 
the English Channel alone, dropping bombs 
on 27 of them) but cannot be used by the 
European belligerents today because of the 
proximity of land-based planes, which 
would quickly destroy them. However, with 
our shores far less likely to come within 
range of enemy planes, the Navy’s new 
blimps would be able to do an effective 
job in keeping off-shore waters free of 
mines and raiding submarines. 

For longer-range patrolling, the Navy 
will rely on its planes and warships, since 
it has no intention at present of building 
giant rigid airships such as the Akron (lost 





U. 8S. Navy photo 


...a submarine 25 feet below the surface looks like this 
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in 1933) and Macon (lost in 1935). Hom} & 
ever, plans have been drafted and arejuae 
Navy files for a huge dirigible of 10,00. 5% 
000 cubic feet helium capacity, capable *”, 
a 10,000-mile range and of carrying qm 
attack bombers or sixteen to eighteen seggieyyp 
7a 























planes. And many lighter-than-air enth 
iasts believe that such a ship, operating 
of range of land-based planes, would pre 
its worth not only in anti-submarine Pins 
anti-mine work but in tracking down sup} “3 . 
















face raiders such as those now harrasgsing 
the British in the Atlantic and Pacific | 













Defense Week ae: 

Spyproorine: To prevent foreign agents 1 
from using short-wave radio to relay pp 
formation out of the United States, 
Federal Communications Commission 
forbidden radio amateurs to communiea@l 
with foreign nations. To make the 
stick, the FCC revealed last week in 
annual report that it had set up 100 fig 
stations and relocated six of its seven 1 
monitoring stations—listening posts fr 
which radio experts police the ether, 
cord suspicious messages, and locate 
gal stations by triangulation. 


















Expansion: Contracts announced last 
week included awards of $36,799,300 to the 
Studebaker Corp. for expansion of facili 
ties at South Bend and Fort Wayne, Ind, 
and Chicago to produce Wright Aeronauti- 
cal airplane engines; $24,313,150 to the 
General Motors Corp. (Buick Motor & 
vision) for new construction at Grand 
Blanc Township, Mich., to turn out Pratt 
& Whitney airplane engines; $13,899,541 to TH 
the Goodyear Engineering Corp., subsid- 
iary of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
for equipment and operation of a powder M 
bag-loading plant at Charlestown, Ind; 





$102,249,880 to the Remington Arms Co.f pri 
Inc., to equip and operate a small-arms am-J of S, 
munition plant near Denver, Colo.; and] will; 
$24,720,000 to the Procter & Gamble De}  nific 
fense Corp., for an ammunition-loadim§ 2914 
plant near Humboldt, Tenn. In addition} Mia 
the War Department announced the selee§ com] 


tion of Fort Worth, Texas, as the site of 4) 
factory for assembling bombers from parts 
made by automobile companies. ne 





Derense Nores: President Roosevelt} Asst 
used his emergency powers to suspend the§ #8 a 
eight-hour work-day limitation on govem] ™ th 
ment employes building our bases @ _ 

e 


British territories to counteract a shortagt ; 
of workers and to make hours confom W 


with local customs . . . Winthrop Rocke} of th 
feller, the fourth son of John D. Rockey ‘4m: 
feller Jr., started to wind up his person _ 

re 


affairs preparatory to enlisting in the Army 
. .. As part of the Navy’s $300,000,00 Pu 
antiaircraft program, warships will gt 







PUL 
bombproof caps to fit over their decks § , aa, 
protect personnel\ from bombs, Rep. Catlf street 





Vinson, chairman of the House Naval AF 
fairs Committee, announced. 































1) The Coaches, decorated with colorful 
murals have individual reading lights, 
Stewardess-Registered Nurse service. A car 
is reserved for women and children. 








2) Bantbeo Grove, the beautiful tavern- 

e-observation car, has oversized win- 
dows to admit floods of sunlight; its easy- 
chairs can be drawn up to the writing desk 










or radio or turned for conversation. 
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Another Great Streamliner for The Illinois Central 
ie, 
— «OC/7¥ OF MIAME 
to the 
ator de 
Grand 
~~ BUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 
9,541 to THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF RAILROAD AND TRANSIT EQUIPMENT 
subsid- 
ver Co, pl Bar, with its bamboo decorations 
2 ane , : , ; ; ictorial Is, calls to mind th 
powder MONG the millions of Americans who _ the first lightweight train . . . by establish- ‘iden vie of a. a a Seeds teal - 
i, Ind; have grown so tired of waiting for ing the standards of strength and safety by completely air-conditioned, as are all cars 
ms Co, Spring that they’ve decided to go in search _ which all other construction is measured . . . on this sumptuous train. 
‘ms ai-§ of Summer are certain lucky thousands who and by building over 72%* of the stream- 
o.; al] will make that joyful journey in swift mag- _ lined units purchased by the railroads and 
ble De nificence—from Chicago to Miami in only The Pullman Company. 
loading 29% hours—on the streamliner— City of Pioneering railroads made it possible by 4) Palm Garden, the diner—crowning 
dditios,§ Miami—which I ullman-Standard recently investing the millions of dollars needed to touch for many of those who go to Florida 
e selec: completed for the Illinois Central System. transform blueprints into realities. the streamlined way—offers menus built 
ite of 4) ' : : around the exotic dishes and delicacies dis- 
n pail Pullman-Standard streamliners But. even mere Aras. sssanenic the real life tinguishing that fruitful land. 
: “ aoe ee and impulse to this movement came from 
now link America’s greatest cities you, the American traveling public. For it 
osevel As still another Illinois Central streamliner, as been your enthusiastic reception of 
ond thf its advent marks one more important step Pullman-Standard-built streamliners which 
gover in that trend which is making trains of this has made them the most popular and profit- 
able group of trains in the country and is 



















modern type available in every section of 
the country. 

Who has been responsible for this . . . one 
of the grandest marches in the history of 
transportation? We, of this generation, who 
have watched it come into being and ma- 
ture within a period of six years, know! 

Pullman-Standard started it by building 


justifying the railroads in ordering them in 
ever-increasing numbers! 


*When this advertisement was written 


Luxury Coach Diesel Streamliner “City of Miami” 

Lv. @hicago 9:40 A.M. Ar. Miami next day 4:10 P.M. 

Lv. Miami 6:25 P.M. Ar. Chicago next day 10:55 P.M. 
(Departures every third day) 

For further information regarding this service, write 

Illinois Central System, 501 Central Station, Chicago, II. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY—CHICAGO 


In addition to railroad passenger cars, Pullman-Standard designs and manufactures freight, subway, elevated and 
street cars, trackless trolleys, air-conditicning systems, chilled tread car wheels and a complete line of car repair parts. 
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Copyright 1941, by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
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Work and Play with Uncle Sam’s 'Tars 


Within the next few months, 10,000 
young men between the ages of 17 and 3] 
will join the Navy. These 10,000 will bring 
the enlisted personnel to its authorized 
strength of 191,000, allowing our present 
men-of-war about 15 per cent more men 
than they need in order to be ready to 
man the new naval vessels emerging from 
the shipyards. 

Before any of these recruits touch a foot 
on shipboard they will get six weeks’ in- 
tensive training (it used to be four months 
before the emergency) in sailoring on dry 
land at one of the Navy’s four training 
stations—Norfolk, Va., Great Lakes, IIL, 
Newport, R. L., or San Diego, Calif. These 
photos, taken at the San Diego station, 
show some of the activities. Among other 
things, the recruits learn how to lash a 
hammock and pull an oar, that the floor’s 
the deck, the wall’s a bulkhead, downstairs 
is below, and that above all, a bucket 
can never be a pail (in the Navy). 


a enjoy three ‘squares’ a day . . . learn the ins and outs of the gas mask 
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— Commission 
Program ~ 118 Ships~ 





NEW PROGRAMS POSE HUGE JOB 
FOR SHIPYARDS IN 1941 


ix’ a 


British Order 
~60Ships~ 
Wander Construction (Todd Yards) 





New Program 
~200 Ships ~ 
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Task of Ship Industry Eased 
by Stress on Standard Design 


Experience of Hog Island 
Expected toSpeed FDR Program 
for 200 Freighters in Year 


In addition to tankers, the Maritime 
Commission’s shipbuilding program now 
comprises nine different types of freighters 
and cargo-passenger vessels, all boasting 
commodious crew quarters, the latest in 
safety equipment, and propelling machin- 
ery that has established speed and econ- 
omy records. Moreover, many are racily 
streamlined; some are air-conditioned, and 
about a fifth are driven by Diesels in- 
stead of steam turbines. Such equipment 
and the variations in design help explain 
why three years elapsed before the pro- 
gram reached its goal of one completed 
ship a week. 

To attain speed and economy in con- 
struction, strict adherence to a uniform 
design is essential, as our experience with 
the Hog Island shipyard in the World 
War proved conclusively. Herice, when the 
British turned to us for new ships after 
buying most of our idle or;laid-up ton- 
nage, they contracted with Todd Ship- 
yards Corp. for 60 identicai, 10,000-ton 
freighters, reputedly with a speed of 
around 12 knots (the commission’s C-3s 
have made 19). By so doing, they ob- 
tained a promise that Todd would build 
sixteen new ways and complete all the 
ships within eighteen months. 

Last week emphasis was again placed on 
uniformity and speed, when President 
Roosevelt surprised many of his intimate 
advisers by suddenly announcing a new 
program involving a far greater number 
of standardized ships. Revealing that 





$36,000,000 had already been allocated 
the commission to erect new shipyards, 
he said that Congress would be asked to 
authorize the construction of about 200 
extremely simplified 7,500-ton freighters, 
costing $300,000 ,000 to $350,000,000, which 
the President said would be “dreadful” 
to look at but serviceable and adaptable 
to quick construction. He indicated that 
the craft might be turned out within a 
year. 

Some of the new yards may be private- 
ly owned, while others will belong to the 
government, which may also actually 
manage some of the shipways. Drawing 
upon Hog Island experience, the vessels 
will be prefabricated in inland stee! mills, 
with the yards serving simply as assembly 
plants. Location of the new plants is un- 
decided, though commission officials doubt 
that any of the old World War yards 
could be brought back into service (Hog 
Island was long since dismantled and is 
now the site of an airport). 

As to the purpose of the shipbuilding 
program, the President dodged a question 
as to whether the United Kingdom would 
get any or all of the new carriers* and 
asserted that the project was being started 
because the wartime destruction of vessels 
would bring an acute .shortage after the 
conflict was over. 

Such a huge production of new ships 
will in no way affect the 118 vessels the 
Maritime Commission now has under 
construction (see chart) or the nine, in- 





*Obviously Britain will benefit regardless of 
the use to which the new freighters are put. If 
they are assigned to American-flag companies, 
or to Pacific or Latin-American routes now 
served by British-controlled lines, the vessels 
they displaced could be transferred to the vital 
North Atlantic run. 





cluding the two giant luxury liners for 
the American President Lines, it will 
shortly order. 


Significance 


Compared with the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s 50-ship-a-year schedule, the British 
and the new Roosevelt projects impose 
a steep assignment on American industry. 
Such a job can be accomplished, however, 
as was demonstrated in 1919-20, when ves- 
sel deliveries averaged considerably more 
than the 3,000,000 tons or so involved 
in the current programs. 

But completion of the 200 craft pro- 
posed by the President within a year is 
something else again, especially since the 
project is not yet in the blueprint stage. 
Such an achievement would necessitate a 
sharp increase in recruiting of trained 
workers (shipyard employment has al- 
ready risen 45 per cent in the past year) 
and a speedy and successful search for new 
sources of propelling machinery. Rigid 
priorities on steel shipments may also 
prove essential. 

However, a program of the type sug- 
gested is imperative if we are to transfer 
additional ships to Britain or take over 
her routes in the Pacific. After this week’s 
scheduled sale of 21 carriers, we shall 
have disposed of virtually all our idle 
or laid-up craft. Moreover, despite the 
withdrawal of 115 American-flag vessels 
from the European trade, our tonnage 
now plying foreign routes (379 ships, 
totaling 2,417,000 tons) is 15 per cent 
greater than before the war—because of 
increased service to Latin America and the 
Far East. And there are persistent com- 
plaints in the coastal trades, which employ 
almost twice as many American bottoms 
as the foreign routes, about a scarcity of 
sailings. 








Lamps for Industry 


Fluorescent Sales Expected 
to Top 15,000,000 This Year 


In the spring of 1938 the public first 
learned of a new kind of illumination— 
fluorescent lighting, which sends electric 
current through a long glass tube that con- 
tains mercury vapor. This generates in- 
visible ultraviolet rays which act upon a 
coating of chemical particles on the in- 
side of the glass, causing them to glow.* 
Because such lamps produced the nearest 
approach to natural daylight yet achieved, 
got only half as hot as incandescent bulbs, 





*This differs from neon lighting in which 
electricity, passing through a gas-filled tube, 
causes the gas itself to glow, without any chem- 
ical coating on the inside of the tube. 
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and emitted twice as much light per watt, Relative Credit Standing of the Major Municipalities on Jan. 1, 194] 


(Ranged in order of yields on their bonds—those with lowest yields 
enjoy the highest credit—data from The Bond Buyer) 


they quickly came into widespread use. 

Sales of fluorescent lamps shot up from 
250,000 in 1938 to an estimated 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 in 1940. At the same time a 
series of price reductions, the latest one 
instituted last week, have cut the cost of 
the lamps roughly in half. 

Today fluorescent lighting is fairly com- 
mon in stores, offices, art galleries, and rail- 
way cars, but its biggest application has 
been in factories, where it makes possible 
a higher level of illumination with less 
glare and shadow than from filament bulbs. 

Among the largest fluorescent installa- 
tions under way or already completed are 
a General Electric order for 11,640 100- 
watt lamps for the Packard airplane engine 
plant in Detroit, the 2,000 lighting fixtures 
made by the Hygrade Sylvania Corp. of 
Salem, Mass., for the Bell aircraft factory 
at Buffalo, N.Y., and the more than 14 
miles of fluorescent tubing (18,648 40-watt 
lamps) with which Westinghouse has 
equipped General Motors’ Allison engine 
factory at Indianapolis. G. E., Hygrade, 
and Westinghouse are by far the largest 
lamp manufacturers, while more than 100 
firms make the equipment and fixtures. 

On the other hand, this new type of 
illumination has made only slight headway 
in the residential field, partly because of 
high installation costs (special sockets, 
starting switches, etc., are required). The 
tubular shape of the lamps has been an- 
other handicap, since it doesn’t always fit 
in with home decorating schemes. 

Continued research may overcome these 
problems, for since fluorescent lighting 
was first introduced it has been steadily 


Cincinnati 1.45% 
Baltimore 1.60 
St. Louis 1.60 
Pittsburgh 1.65 
Kansas City 1.70 
Minneapolis 1.85 
Boston 1.90 
Chicago : 1.95 
Cleveland 2.00 
Buffalo 2.10 


San Francisco 2.10% 
Philadelphia 2.25 
Los Angeles 2.40 
Newark 2.50 
Metropolitan Water District 

of Southern California 2.55 
Detroit 2.70 
New York 2.85 
Port of New York Authority 2.87 
Jersey City 3.25 


The Bond Buyer’s index of municipal bond yields stood at 2.14% on Jan. 1, an all-time low. A 
year earlier it was 2.59%, while the high was 5.69% on May 1, 1933. 





improved—by raising the average life of 
the lamps from 1,500 to 2,500 hours, de- 
veloping a “soft white” lamp more flatter- 
ing to the human complexion and to food- 
stuffs, and overcoming such early defects 
as flicker and hum. 

The industry expects fluorescent sales in 
1941 will reach 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
lamps, with the biggest gains still in the 
industrial field. 


A Brake for Bonds 


Prices of bonds issued by the United 
States Treasury and our state and local 
governments have climbed steadily for 
many months, bringing the yield on such 
obligations down dangerously near the 
vanishing point. 

Last week, for example, The Bond Buy- 
er magazine revealed that its index of 
municipal bond yields had declined to an 

















Location Finder: United Air Lines last week announced an air- 
plane location recorder by which ground crews can determine the exact 
position of a plane in flight, as in the accompanying drawing. Stations 
equipped with the device automatically receive bearings on a plane when- 
ever its radio transmitter is used. By taking simultaneous bearings, sta- 
tions A or B, on the airway, can work with stations C or D, off the airway, 


in triangulating the plane’s position. 


all-time low of 2.14 per cent. The returm 
on securities of the top-risk city, Cin- 
cinnati, had dwindled to 1.45 per cent 
(see table). 

Almost simultaneously, however, the 
uptrend in high-grade bonds was halted, 
at least temporarily, by the disclosure of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s program for 
raising money rates and preventing infla- 
tion (see Business Tides). The increase 
in bank reserves asked by the board 
might force many institutions to stop buy- 
ing bonds and others to liquidate them. 





Verdict on Hopson 


Climaxing many years of dogged investi 
gation by the Department of Justice, the 
FTC, and the SEC, the trial of Howard 
C. Hopson on charges of stealing $20,000 
000 from his onetime utilities empire, the 
Associated Gas & Electric system, got 
under way two months ago before % 
Federal District Court jury in New Y: 
(Newsweek, Nov. 18, 1940). Last w 
the complicated case closed with Hop 
found guilty on seventeen counts of mail 
fraud and not guilty of conspiracy. His 
co-defendants, the A. G. & E. attorneys 
Charles M. Travis and Garrett A. Brown- 
back, were acquitted on all counts. 

To the accompaniment of occasional 
snores or moans from pudgy, 58-year-old 
Hopson (weakened by a serious heart 
ailment and mentally upset: his attorneys 
say he has a delusion that he will “swell 
up and burst”), the prosecutor, Special 
Assistant United States Attorney Hugh 
A. Fulton, had relentlessly uncovered the 
story of how the defendant in 1922 had 
gained control of the then $7,000,000 
system for a nominal investment and, by 
selling securities recklessly, had swelled it 
into a $1,000,000,000 corporate balloon 
which last year burst in bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile, the evidence showed, he 
took for himself $12,225,726 by manip 
ulating a bond issue, stole $7,043,896 by 
padding bills rendered the system by his 
own “service” companies, and appropri- 
ated $354,676 of the stockholders’ money 
to settle out of\ court stockholders’ suits 
against his management. 
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On Jan. 9 Hopson is scheduled to re- 
ceive his sentence—which could be 85 
years and a $17,000 fine. 


New Bosses 


The coming of the new year saw new 
faces at the head of several firms. 


€ George L. Harrison assumed the post of 
president of the New York Life Insurance 
Co. A graduate of Yale University and 
Harvard Law School, he began as legal sec- 
retary to Justice Oliv- 

er Wendell Holmes in 

1913 and joined the 

Federal Reserve Sys- 

tem when it was 

founded in 1914. He 

was chosen governor 

of the Federal Re- 

serve Bank of New 

York in 1928 and 

president in 1936. 

Elected by the New ' 

York Life last spring, Wide World 
Harrison remained Harrison 
chief executive of 

the Federal Reserve Bank until Jan. 1. 


{ Lowell P. Weicker, vice president in 

charge of sales and advertising of E. R. 

Squibb & Sons, was elected president to 

succeed Carleton H. 

Palmer, who became 

chairman of the 

board. Weicker, 37, 

has been with the 

company since 1928 

and was made vice 

president to succeed 

his father, the late 

Theodore Weicker, 

when the latter be- 

came chairman five 

Wide World years ago. Palmer has 

Weicker been president since 

1915 when he suc- 

ceeded his father, the late Lowell M. Pal- 

mer. He has been with the company for 
30 years. 


{ Henry F. Grady was elected president of 
the American Presi- 

dent Lines (formerly 

the Dollar Steamship 

Lines) , succeeding the 

late Joseph R. Shee- 

han. A former pro- 

fessor of internation- 

al trade at the Uni- 

versity of California, 

Grady was chief of 

the Trade Agreements 

Division of the State 

Department from Wide World 
1934 to 1936 and was Grady 
Assistant Secretary 

of State from 1939 until this week. 


{Ralph H. Norton, president of Acme 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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and emitted twice as much light per watt, 
they quickly came into widespread use. 

Sales of fluorescent lamps shot up from 
250,000 in 1938 to an estimated 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 in 1940. At the same time a 
series of price reductions, the latest one 
instituted last week, have cut the cost of 
the lamps roughly in half. 

Today fluorescent lighting is fairly com- 
mon in stores, offices, art galleries, and rail- 
way cars, but its biggest application has 
been in factories, where it makes possible 
a higher level of illumination with less 
glare and shadow than from filament bulbs. 

Among the largest fluorescent installa- 
tions under way or already completed are 
a General Electric order for 11,640 100- 
watt lamps for the Packard airplane engine 
plant in Detroit, the 2,000 lighting fixtures 
made by the Hygrade Sylvania Corp. of 
Salem, Mass., for the Bell aircraft factory 
at Buffalo, N.Y., and the more than 14 
miles of fluorescent tubing (18,648 40-watt 
lamps) with which Westinghouse has 
equipped General Motors’ Allison engine 
factory at Indianapolis. G. E., Hygrade, 
and Westinghouse are by far the largest 
lamp manu‘acturers, while more than 100 
firms make the equipment and fixtures. 

On the other hand, this new type of 
illumination has made only slight headway 
in the residential field, partly because of 
high installation (special sockets, 
starting switches, etc., are required). The 
tubular shape of the lamps has been an- 
other handicap, since it doesn’t always fit 
in with home decorating schemes. 

Continued research may overcome these 
problems, for since fluorescent lighting 
was first introduced it has been steadily 


costs 


Relative Credit Standing of the Major Municipalities on Jan. 1, 19 


(Ranged-in. grder of yields on their bonds—those with lowest yields 
enjoy the highest credit—data from The Bond Buyer) 


Cincinnati 1.45% 
Baltimore 1.60 
St. Louis 1.60 
Pittsburgh 1.65 
Kansas City 1.70 
Minneapolis 1.85 
Boston 1.90 
Chicago 1.95 
Cleveland 2.00 
Buffalo 2.10 


The Bond Buyer’s index of municipal bond yields stood at 2.14% on Jan. 1, an all-time loy. 
year earlier it was 2.59%, while the high was 5.69% on May 1, 1933. 
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improved—by raising the average life of 
the lamps from 1,500 to 2,500 hours, de- 
veloping a “soft white” lamp more flatter- 
ing to the human complexion and to food- 
stuffs, and overcoming such early defects 
as flicker and hum. 

The industry expects fluorescent sales in 
1941 will reach 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
lamps, with the biggest gains still in the 
industrial field. 





A Brake for Bonds 


Prices of bonds issued by the United 
States Treasury and our state and local 
governments have climbed steadily for 
many months, bringing the vield on such 
obligations down dangerously near the 
vanishing point. 

Last week, for example. The Bond Buy- 
er magazine revealed that its index of 
municipal bond yields had declined to an 
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United Air Lines last week announced an air- 


plane location recorder by which ground crews can determine the exact 
position of a plane in flight, as in the accompanying drawing. Stations 
equipped with the device automatically receive bearings on a plane when- 
ever its radio transmitter is used. By taking simultaneous bearings, sta- 
tions A or B, on the airway, can work with stations C or D, off the airway, 


in triangulating the plane’s position. 
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all-time low of 2.14 per cent. The 
on securities of the top-risk city, (jj 
cinnati, had dwindled to 1.45 per cey 
(see table). 

Almost simultaneously, however, ¢j 
uptrend in high-grade bonds was 
at least temporarily, by the disclosure o 
the Federal Reserve Board’s program { 
raising money rates and preventing inf 
tion (see Business Tides). The ineres 
in bank reserves asked by the bo 
might force many institutions to stop buy 
ing bonds and others to liquidate them 

























Verdict on Hopson 


Climaxing many years of dogged in 
gation by the Department of Justice, 
FTC, and the SEC, the trial of He 
C. Hopson on charges of stealing $20 
000 from his onetime utilities empire, 
Associated Gas & Electric system, 
under way two months ago before. 
Federal District Court jury in New ¥ 
(Newsweek, Nov. 18, 1940). Last 
the complicated case closed with H 
found guilty on seventeen counts of 
fraud and not guilty of conspiraey. B 
co-defendants, the A. G. & E. attomes 
Charles M. Travis and Garrett A. Brow 
back, were acquitted on all counts. 

To the accompaniment of occasion 
snores or moans from pudgy, 58-year-ol 
Hopson (weakened by a serious he 
ailment and mentally upset: his attome) 
say he has a delusion that he will “sve 
up and burst”), the prosecutor, Sped 
Assistant United States Attorney Hug 
A. Fulton, had relentlessly uncovered th 
story of how the defendant in 1922 ha 
gained control of the then $7,000 
system for a nominal investment and, } 
selling securities recklessly, had swelled i 
into a $1,000,000,000 corporate ballos 
which last year burst in bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile, the evidence showed, 
took for himself $12,225,726 by manip 
ulating a bond issue, stole $7,043,896 0 
padding bills rendered the system by ii 
own “service” companies, and approp 
ated $354,676 of the stockholders’ mom 
to settle out of court stockholders’ sult 
against his management. 
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On Jan. 9 Hopson is scheduled to re- 
ceive his sentence—which could be 85 
years and a $17,000 fine. 
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’ [New Bosses 
0) 
0 The coming of the new year saw new 
faces at the head of several firms. 
~ € George L. Harrison assumed the post of 
5 president of the New York Life Insurance 
7 (o. A graduate of Yale University and 
5 Harvard Law School, he began as legal sec- 
low. ay retary to Justice Oliv- 
er Wendell Holmes in 
1918 and joined the 
Federal Reserve Sys- 
+ reli tem when it was 
Y, Cin founded in 1914. He 
er CM was chosen governor 
of the Federal Re- 
et, tii serve Bank of New 
halteifl York in 1928 and 
sure OH president in 1936. 
ram {0% Plected by the New 
iB inf York Life last spring, Wide World 
increase Harrison remained Hervicen 







chief executive of 







5 
the Federal Reserve Bank until Jan. 1. apeauAay 23- fine . th 
i ’ , . y 4 ayest peo into: 
"Lowell P. Weicker, vice president in Se eee re ‘a ser Whew a vee chante seaweed 
charge of sales and advertising of E. R. : ae eho oe great, glamorous mes" 


Squibb & Sons, was elected president to 
succeed Carleton H. 
Palmer, who became 
chairman of the 
board. Weicker, 37, 
has been with the 
company since 1928 | 
and was made vice 
president to succeed 
his father, the late 
Theodore Weicker 
when the latter be- 
came chairman five 
Wide World years ago. Palmer has 
Weicker been president since 
1915 when he suc- 







































ts. ceeded his father, the late Lowell M. Pal- | 
asin ™er. He has been with the company for 
earl 30 years. 
eB Henry F. Grady was elected president of 
any the American Presi- 

wel dent Lines (formerly 
Sp Me the Dollar Ste amship 

Hugi Lines) , succeeding the 
red. the oa Joseph R. Shee- 
22 hat A former pro- 
100,00 See of internation- 
nd, by al trade at the Uni- 


versity of C alifornia, 
Grady was chief of 
the Trade Agreements 
Division of the State 
epartment from 
1934 to 1936 and was 
Assistant Secre tary 


pf State from 1939 until this week. 
S Ralph H. Norton, president of Acme | 
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(Continued on Page 43) 














Hew! 
VICKS INHALER 








From the world 
famous laboratories 
that gave you Vicks 
VapoRub comes a 
new Inhaler that is no 
larger than your little 
finger and packed with effective medication. 

If your nose gets uncomfortably stuffed 
up from a cold, from dust or bad air, just 
carry this new Vicks Inhaler in your pocket 
or purse. Take a few “whiffs” whenever 
needed. You'll like—and enjoy—the way it 
makes your nose feel clearer! 

For greater breathing comfort make this 
new Vicks Inhaler your day-long compan- 
ion. Use it as often as needed. 


By Makers of Vicks VapoRub 
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A gift card in your name will be sent a 
friend to start a NEWSWEEK gift sub- 
scription and be followed by 52 news- 
crammed issues for the exciting year ahead. 
A full year’s subscription costs only $4.00. 
Orders may be sent directly to 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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Comfortable Living 
On Pension Incomes. 
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FLORIDA Let Us Help You Plan 


Your Florida Home. 
Write For Booklet 
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BUSINESS TIDES es 
ll Charles S 


The Eccles Plan to Prevent Inflation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


_, we to its essentials, the issue 
involved in the special report submit- 
ted to Congress last week by Marriner 
Eccles, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, is whether the Reserve 
Board or Leon Henderson, the Defense 
Advisory Commission’s watchdog on 
prices, is to have the responsibility for 
protecting us against the inflationary 
tendencies of the defense program. Mr. 
Eccles, of course, thinks the responsi- 
bility should rest with the Reserve 
Board. In this he is supported by the 
other members of the board, the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council, and the presi- 
dents of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks. And he should be supported by 
everyone else. 

For this problem of the threat of in- 
flation is not something with which to 
trifle. Just consider this description of 
the present situation as given in the 
Eccles report: “The volume of demand 
deposits and currency is 50 per cent 
greater than in any other period in our 
history. Excess reserves are huge and 
are increasing. They provide a base for 
more than doubling the existing supply 
of bank credit. Since the early part of 
1934 fourteen billion dollars of gold, 
the principal cause of excess reserves, 
has flowed into the country and the 
stream of incoming gold is continuing. 
The necessarily large defense program 
of the government will have still fur- 
ther expansive effects. 

“Government securities have become 
the chief asset of the banking system 
and purchases by banks have created 
additional deposits. Because of the ex- 
cess reserves, interest rates have fallen 
to unprecedentedly low levels. Some of 
them are well below the reasonable re- 
quirements of an easy-money policy 
and are raising serious, long-term prob- 
lems for the future well-being of our 
charitable and educational institutions, 
for the holders of insurance policies and 
savings-bank accounts, and for the na- 
tional economy as a whole.” 


That description of the present 
situation, mind you, is just facts. There 
isn’t an opinion in it. We are sitting on 
dynamite. The question is how to pre- 
vent an explosion. The recommenda- 
tions of Eccles and his colleagues are: 

1—Let the President’s power to de- 
value the dollar lapse and remove his 
power to issue “greenbacks.” 


§ Mulis 


Bill Jo 
times let 
2—Remove the authority of the while bet 
Treasury to issue paper money againgt (iM deposit, s 
either the silver bought abroad op {fq meal se 
against the difference between the Price. MM he neglect 


it has paid for any silver already pur. she plucl 
chased and the so-called monetary value | Thanksgi 
of such silver. feathers 

3—Increase the legal reserve require. A few « 
ments of the member banks of the Fed. happened 
eral Reserve System by about one (had been 


eighth, and require all other banks to 
comply with these requirements. 

4—Empower the Federal Open Mar. 
ket Committee to increase legal reserye 
requirements for all banks up to double 
these new figures, to reclassify cities 
for reserve purposes and thereby raise 
requirements for some banks still more, 
and to make sure that future gold im- 
portations are prevented from increas 
ing excess reserves. 





5—Authorize the Treasury to issue 
any type of obligation necessary to as 
sure getting such securities in the hands 
of the public rather than the banks. 

6—Raise the largest possible propor- 
tion of the money needed for the de- 
fense program by taxation and make # 
every effort to bring the Federai budget & 


5 i ] 
sack, MOI 





into balance. backs in’ 
which th 
hese recommendations, both in Bwith a se 
cividually and collectively, are worthy (off the ch 
of commendation. It is true that the @Harlan N 
Reserve Board already has many pow- tion: “Th 
ers that it has not used for bringing ihe poke.” 
Last wi 


control. In fact, between it and the 
Treasury there is quite enough power 


\ 
; \ 

excess reserve position of banks under 
\ 

im reported | 

al mailec 





provided on the books at present to Treasurer 
meet any situation that may arise. But J succinctly 
these powers are not properly com @the alleg 
centrated, and to make them effee Whether 





faith or r 
how they 


tive would involve a_ complicated 
system of supervision and _ regulation. 
The board prefers to be able to meet 
the problem in a more simple and direct 
manner. 







Aviati 





The program most generally dix 








cussed these days for preventing infla- Wreck 
tion is a system of government priote M*flying j 
ties, rationing, and price fixing. That (week was 
plan is certain to be a failure. Eccles (of 2,100 | 





tion, 40 ; 
is christe 
born 296). 
0 tour 1 
jumping 
of old ag 
mess: he 





has officially offered an alternative. His 
program, if not too long delayed, and if 
combined with the proper system of 
taxation, could be successful. No other 
plan can even offer the promise of sue 
cess. 
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(Continued from Page 41) 
_ was elected chairman to suc- 
ceed James E. MacMurray, who retired. 


Traer was named president. 
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Mulish Money 


Bill Jones, Harlan, Ky., 
jimes lets his savings accumulate for a 
while before bringing them to town for 
posit, so last November he put $9.85 in 


farmer, some- 


de 
a meal sack and hung it on the wall. But 


heneglected to tell his wife about it. When 
she plucked the old gray goose before 
Thanksgiving, she stuffed the sack full of 
feathers and put it in a shed outside. 

A few days later Jones learned what had 
happened, but meanwhile the family mule 
had been chewing away at a corner of the 





AT AINT Hay!” ll 


Newsuedh—-Diioushtin 
sack, molding feathers, fabric, and green- 
backs into a firm conglomeration from 
which the loose change had to be pried 
with a screwdriver. Disgusted, Jones cut 
off the chewed corner and brought it to the 
Harlan National Bank with the explana- 
tion: “Thar’s $9 worth of bills in that thar 
poke.” 

Last week the vigilant American Banker 
reported the outcome. The Harlan Nation- 
al mailed the unsavory deposit to the 
Treasurer of the United States and asked 
succinctly what might be “available” on 
the alleged $9 in “mutilated currency.” 
Whether the Treasury experts relied on 
faith or research is not revealed, but any- 
how they sent back nine new dollar bills. 


Aviation Notes 


Wrecks FOR SALE: Arrigo Balboni, the 
“fying junkman” of Los Angeles, this 
week was preparing to move his collection 
of 2,100 battered airplanes to a new loca- 
tion, 40 miles to the southeast, which he 
is christening Balboni, Calif. The Italian- 
born 220-pound ex-barnstormer, who used 
© tour the country with his parachute- 
jumping dog (after 648 jumps, she died 
of old age), has built up an unusual busi- 

s:he buys wrecked planes cheap from 





“Hurry Up New! Pa’s Waiting!” 


HE kitchen stove used to feel pretty good on a winter’s 

Saturday night when the thermometer was down around 
zero. So did the heated flatiron in the foot of the bed. But how 
many of us would trade the comfort and privacy of our modern, 
heated bathrooms for the cramped discomfort of the wooden 
tub and the sting of the home-made soap? And who wants to 
lug out the water afterward and mop up the kitchen floor? 


There are a lot more of today’s home conveniences that we 
wouldn’t trade for their counterparts of the “good old days.” 
The electric washer, for instance, for the scrubbing board; the 
electric light for the messy coal-oil lamp; the furnace for the 
parlor base-burner. 


Most of us are incomparably richer than the people of a 
generation ago—not so much in money, perhaps, but in the 
things our money will buy. And in most cases these are the 
products of American industry—manufactured articles that 
have been developed by industry, improved, made less and less 
expensive so that more millions of people can afford them. 


In almost every manufacturing improvement that has made 
this progress possible, electricity has played a vital part. And 
the scientists, engineers, and workmen of General Electric, who 
have done so much to make electricity more useful, are still 
seeking ways for electricity to help in the creation of More 
Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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. : machine sh 
Oil tanker in Boston, and CIO packindmaterial. 

iene hil 9 “sre: aa a Ee "— workers appealed to King George to inter 

Flying junkman: Balboni believes in signs when he moves... vene in a strike at British-owned Spra 


BritisH 


Patent, Ltd., New Jersey dog-food mam British Tr 


their discouraged owners, repairs them if part of the past year demands for in-  facturer. And by last week end two newest week a 
they are “less than 40 per cent damaged,” creased wages were met. Over-all evi- disputes had arisen in defense industri holdings 0 
otherwise sells the parts at a fat profit to dence is a recent Labor Department re- (C]Q electrical workers at the Babeosuitock and 


Inited Stat 
dated in th 
sues still 


pilots, aviation schools, and movie studios. port that 267 employers granted pay in-  & Wilcox boiler plant in Bayonne, NJ 
Invariably dressed in knickers, with a creases in the month ended Nov. 15, ac- struck for increased pay and the UAW 
wrist watch strapped above his elbow, celerating a trend begun months ago (JQ pressed wage demands at i 
Balboni says 1940 was his best year since (Business Tides, Dee. 23, 1940). Showing Aeronautical in San Diego. * Beurities whi 
1927 because more people are flying now that the pace has held up, the following .. ., aken over 
and the defense boom has created a big varied evidence turned up in the past few Significance year. Most 
market for his supplies among flying weeks: United Aircraft Corp. gave in- The ft have b 
schools. creases amounting to $2,000,000 annually ith some 
to East Hartford, Conn., workers; Curtiss- delays in the defense program cannot hagpamies and 
Wright raised 9,000 plane and 14,000 en- tolerated but when management has aboutation of 
diiecs, Waterman Aie Line, Inc. to op- gine-plant workers by 7 per cent; AFL reached the end of its rope in makin _ sold 
erate passenger and mail airplane service mentpachers won — = oe payroll yer emerematicirngh i om . 
between New Orleans and Puerto Rico, ‘°**™* from the Tovrea Packing Co. all-time, all-nation peak, further increasegy™ Texas ¢ 
subject to CAB approval. Waterman now (Arts.); _ Brewster Aeronautical granted might set off a dangerous  inflationay Dorrep 
a UAW-CIO union a_ $3,000,000 wage — spiral. This dilemma obviously calls for troversies 
boost; CIO fur workers won a $450,000 much stronger system of mediation th 1 th 
increase from A. Hollander; UAW-CIO now exists. To ban strikes and lockouts ir 
New Book: A study by a member of the — workers gained $500,000 at Bell Aircraft; defense industries. AFL metals unions¢ 
Ruthrauff & Ryan advertising agency, and Packard Motor contracted with «¢ ee aes poem ‘taal ‘ 
Your Furvre Is 1x tue Air (By P. P. UAW-CIO for increases covering 13,000 piel ox Messin et Wa one ‘te 
Willis. 171 pages. Illustrations. Prentice- men, as well as additional thousands soon “peep ait ro ne i ee 
, as i é anes in a current National Industrial Conlet@held by the 
Hall, New York. $2), reviews American to be employed, and 1,200 AFL hotel ; 
Airlines’ advertising policies, telling how workers in Cincinnati got wage increases arate and independent” mediation ag volving th 
the company “made people air-travel con- totaling $30,000 annually. composed of outstanding citizens for t%Court yn 
scious.” On the other hand, there was plenty of vital job. - 
strike news last week. On the last day of 
1940 some 2,300 UAW-CIO workers at the 
The Climb of Wages msg Harvester plant in Fort Week in Business 
ayne, Ind., walked out, stopping work TRENDs: 
Strikes are supposed to increase sharply on Navy trucks. Although no major wage Mystery: In the summer of 1939 t@jamounted 
as the business curves move up. However, _ issue was at stake originally (it was along Enterprise Foundry, Belleville, Ill, stov@Beast 4,250. 
Labor Department figures show that for dispute over a contract), the union now firm, began losing money and its presidetijcording to 
the first eleven months of 1940 2,078 plans to seek a general pay increase. The and hereditary owner, Arthur 0. Spoem@Associatior 
strikes affected 516,000 workers and next day, the UAW-CIO announced that man, considered moving to the SoutliMor the yes 
caused a loss of about 6,000,000 man-days, a strike vote would soon be taken by Alarmed, his 280 employes scraped toqjrease of 7 
while for the same period in 1939 there 12,000 workers in the Chevrolet plant at gether $175,000 and lent it to their bossomjwhile proc 
were 2,500 strikes involving 1,160,000 Flint, Mich., which is now busy with condition he keep the plant in B evil Pxceeded t 
workers and resulting in 17,430,000 idle Army truck orders. Meanwhile, the UAW- for ten years. But two months ago ti. . Shipm 
man-days. CIO reported that a strike had been au- employer-union idyl was shattered wheljper accoun 
One major reason for this decrease thorized in the Ford-Lincoln plant in De- the company went into bankruptey, ’s full-fa 
stems from the fact that for the greater troit; NMU seamen tied up a Standard last week auditors reported among maljyper cent ir 


current ominous outbreak ¢ 
strikes comes at a time not only whe 

New Rovte: The Waterman Steam- 
ship Corp. announced formation of a sub- 


operates a weekly steamship service be- 
tween Gulf ports and the island. volved this 
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» things some facts reminiscent of 
McKesson & Robbins affair: $90,000 in 

and parts and $10,000 ‘n mortgage 
es are missing. Spoeneman, who looked 
er production and sales, said he could 
account for them since they were “not 
my department.” 


NAM Moves: In his first act after tak- 
Seover the presidency of the National As- 
ion of Manufacturers, Walter D. 

er, president of the ‘Curtis Publishing 

B called upon industrialists to do the: 
iotic best” to speed up defense pro- 
Hvction. He pointed out that after Presi- 
Roosevelt’s fireside chat on Dec. 29, 
rule of “business as usual” must be 
sarded. Later, Fuller sent a message to 

- manufacturing organizations urging 
cooperation in completing an ex- 
haustive census of productive facilities by 


i an. 25. This survey is intended to ferret 
On out “every obscure country foundry” and 
machine shop that can turn out defense 
tingmater’ al. 
) inter 


’ Bartish Liquipation: T. J. C. Gifford, 
British Treasury agent in this country, 

st week announced that his government’s 

strjex holdings of 57 preferred and common 
abeoettock and eleven bond issues of leading 
+ 1 MUnited States corporations had been liqui- 
UAW dated in their entirety. This left about 175 
Ryaggessues still to be sold of the American se- 
rities which the British Government has 

taken over from its subjects in the past 

year. Most of the shares recently disposed 


k get have been taken by small investors, 
whegmith some buying also by insurance com- 
not agpanies and estates. Continuing the liqui- 


abougtttion of their holdings, the British last 
ahs k sold over the counter through Dil- 
atampon, Read & Co. a block of 53,000 shares 
sagt Texas Corp. 


Dorren Line: One of the hotter con- 
oversies under the Wagner Act has in- 
volved this question: after having reached 
agreement on working conditions with 
union, must an employer also sign a 
formal written contract? The employers’ 
contention that they need not sign was up- 
onke held by the Chicago Federal Circuit Court 
Mio Appeals, but this week, in a case in- 
olving the H. J. Heinz Co., the Supreme 
urt unanimously (Judge McReynolds 
not participating) decided that refusal to 
ign a written agreement was an unfair 
bor practice. 


Trenns: Bull: traffic on the Great Lakes 
mounted to 142,866,876 tons in 1940, at 
tast 4,250,000 tons more than in 1929, ac- 
cording to A. T. Wood of the Lake Carriers 

sociation . . . Railroad freight loadings 
or the year totaled 36,353,609 cars, an in- 

d te ase of 7.2 per cent over the 1939 level, 
- thile production of lumber for the year 
n@exceeded the 1939 volume by 6.4 per cent 
» th .. Shipments of Nylon hosiery in Novem- 
ber accounted for 9.7 per cent of the wom- 

n's full-fashioned total, compared with 8.4 

manymper cent in October. 
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Our resources, available for capital loans or current financing, include 
$63,000,000 of capital and $30,000,000 of long-time money. We provide 
cash against inventory or receivables, in any needed amount, at a fixed 
rate over a specified period. The only limit is the amount of actual business 
you can do. If interested in getting further information, write for “CAP- 
ITAL at WORK”, and “COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FINANCING”, 
Address Dept. NW. 


*A fictitious name but the facts and figures taken from our files can be verified. 
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Big Bill ‘Tilden, the Old Man River of Tennis, 
Rolls Along With Youth on a 25,000-Mile Tour 


In the year that Big Bill Tilden won his 
first national singles tennis title, citizens 
were beginning to get used to Prohibition 
and the vote for women. There were a 
wagging of heads over a bomb explosion 
in Wall Street and much whistling of such 
brand-new tunes as “Avalon,” “Margie,” 
and “Whispering.” Charlie Chaplin and 
an unknown youngster named Jackie 
Coogan were wowing them in “The 
Kid.” 

Even then—1920—Bill Tilden of the 
Germantown Cricket Club was no spring 
chicken. In 1913, when he was 20, he had 
won the mixed-doubles championship with 
Mary K. Browne. After that initial tri- 
umph, his progress had been very slow. 
But on that memorable afternoon of Sept. 
6 in 1920 when he wrested the title from 
Bill Johnston at Forest Hills, there were 
two ominous sights: one was a thunder- 
storm that flashed on the horizon; the 
other a plane that crashed in full view of 
the stands. 

For the next five years the thunder in 
Tilden’s strokes downed all opposition in 
the nationals, and the lightning of a 
prima-donna disposition carried him into 


perpetual warfare with newspapermen, 
photographers, officials, linesmen, and 
ball boys. Then came the crash: in 


1926, 1927, and 1928 he faltered—beaten 
by Lacoste and Cochet. But after sports 
writers had dug his grave and delivered 
the usual obsequies, he came back as 
champion in 1929. In February 1931 
he turned pro. 

Tilden will be 48 Feb. 10. Yet in this 
year’s professional tour—billed by Jack 
Harris, promoter, as the longest in net his- 
tory—he is matched against Don Budge, 
still beyond doubt the best tennis player 
in the world. Monday of this week, Tilden 
opened with the troupe in Madison Square 
Garden, New York (losing to Budge 3-6, 
4-6), then moved on to play in 65 cities 
strung out over 25,000 miles. 

But last week, as Tilden practiced with 
Vincent Richards, he showed clearly that 
he relished the prospect. For unlike the ab- 
sent Vines—who has turned amateur golf- 
er—Tilden has a tremendous zest for ten- 
nis. Even thouzh he needs a new pair of 
legs, and his timing is off more frequently 
than in his heyday, his stroking is still 
impeccable. The experts have been warily 
circling about the tall Philadelphian for 
years to see what is holding him up, but 
this has failed to make him dizzy or even 
lose his appetite: he still sinks his fangs 
into offending ball boys, linesmen, and 
umpires. 

Despite the colorful Tilden, the main 



































Sugar Bowl tennis championship jg t fro 
Orleans for the second time. Teamed gigi Nebrask 
Wayne Sabin, Riggs lost the doubles » 
Ted Schroeder and Jack Kramer jy Corro 
four-set battle. In Camden, N. J., 15. gun end 
old Frank Willett of Anniston, Ala, yy ham leac 
the national boys’ indoor championship Coach 
= : and Jim Evert of Senn High, Chie marks, | 
stress on Harris’ 1941 presentation centers took the junior title. In Brookline PY third-qu: 
on the distaff side for the first time since ara se armanty of that cit ~ version 
the Mary K. Browne-Suzanne Lenglen ia wathonal ah tate tounnallll "BE touchdox 
tour of 1926. The show became coeduca- ane — crossbar, 
tional when Alice Marble, the top-ranking Pete ee eee M. 13, F 
woman tennis player of the world, decid- , . : 
ed to turn pro (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 25, Bowling Over the Experts —— 
1940) and Mary Hardwick, the best Brit- Near the windup of their American Fog with - 
ish player, did likewise and became Queen aj] Coaches Association meeting in N Rot rk 
Alice’s | opponent. Miss Marble won the York Dec. 29, the great minds of the wit ; - fr 
New York opener—a hard-fought 8-6, 8-6 iron recommended a new series ea abe 
match. : : ‘ changes favoring the offense. Then ie 
The third attraction of the tour is a outstanding mentors, polled by the Unit Pg 
well-balanced mixed-doubles encounter eq Press, selected Nebraska. " Team ORANG 
with the Tilden-Marble combination op- Fordham, and Georgetown as winners iy S81PPt 
posing Budge and Miss Hardwick. Old- — the biggest bowl games on New Year's Dar Dearly &' 
timers recall that Tilden wrote a book en- rushed the banquet crumbs from. the 224 use 
titled “Mixed Doubles” in 1923, when his vests. and went home with a soni lin oe B 
present partner was an awkward tomboy complishment. a. ‘a 
of 10, one opponent was a red-haired Not only did all their selections lose by et 
8-year-old in short pants, and the other a the scores were predominantly high—makil hit pay . 
prim little British girl of 10. In the Garden ing aid to the offense look on untimely “Aa a 
Monday night the author—ably abetted an expression of sympathy for Coach "ae Tem e 1: 
by Miss Marble—showed he knew his Shaughnessy of Stanford. 
stuff, winning 6-2, 5-7, 6-3. F East-\ 
Rose Bowu: At Pasadena, Calif. Tom Ha: 





{ Climaxing an active fortnight in ama- 
teur tennis, Bobby Riggs last week beat 
Gardnar Mulloy 6-2, 7-5, 6-0 to win the 


leading Stanford 7-0 and 13-7 in the find 
half, Nebraska succumbed to a 40-yui 
touchdown pass and a scoring runbackof 
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A pair of aces in a full house: Alice Marble and Bill Tilden 
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t from the same distance. Stanford 21, 
Nebraska 13. 
Corron Bowu: At Dallas, Texas. The 
ending the second quarter found Ford- 
jam leading Texas A. & M. 6-0. Stung by 
Coach Homer Norton’s between-halves re- 
marks, the Aggies came back with two 
third-quarter scores. Hudacek’s try at con- 
version after Fordham’s fourth-quarter 
touchdown was partially blocked, hit the 
crossbar, and bounded back. Texas A. & 
M. 18, Fordham 12. 


Sucar Bowt: At New Orleans, La. Tied 
with Tennessee 13-all going into the final 
period, Boston College shook Charley 
(Rourke loose on a fake pass play and he 
scored from the Vols’ 24-yard line through 
a spread-out defense. Boston College 19, 
Tennessee 13. 


Orance Bowi: At Miami, Fla. Mis- 
sissippi State, heavily outstatisticked in 
nearly every department, led all the way 
and upset favored Georgetown, 14-7. 


Sux Bow.: At El Paso, Texas. Lead- 
ing 13-7 at halftime, the Arizona State 
Teachers at Tempe saw Western Reserve 
hit pay dirt once in the third quarter and 
twice in the fourth. Western Reserve 26, 
® Tempe 13. 


East-West: At San Francisco, Calif. 
Tom Harmon’s two touchdown tosses for 
the East were matched by Paul Christ- 
man’s pair of payoff pitches for the West. 
A 53-yard run by Jimmy Johnson of Santa 
Clara provided the margin of victory. West 
9, East 14. 


‘Despite this scoring spree the National 
‘Rales Committee on Jan. 3 accepted three 
suggestions made by the coaches group to 
aid the offense: (1) players may be sub- 
stituted as many times as desired during 
agame and may talk to their teammates 
immediately; (2) the ball may be handed 
forward anywhere behind the line of scrim- 
mage; (3) no touchback on fourth-down 
passes incomplete in the end zone. 
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Sport Squibs 

Making his first appearance in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, Billy Soose 
gave his former spar mate, 21-year-old 
Tami Mauriello, a lesson in boxing Jan. 3. 
Blocking Mauriello’s punches effectively, 
the flashy middleweight from Farrell, Pa., 
left-jabbed his way to the ten-round de- 
asion. 


"For the first time in 69 years a non- 
®aduate will guide the gridiron destinies 
of Yale. Emerson Nelson, assistant coach 
to Raymond W. Pond, head mentor since 
1934, Was appointed last week to succeed 

‘Boss. Nelson, 35, is an alumnus of the 
Universit y of Iowa. 


tohn Marshall basketballers downed 
anzer College 43-40 at Union City, N.J., 
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The Colonel’s Quest 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Anyone who knows 
an honest wrestler will 
oblige by writing or tele- 
graphing Col. John Reed 
Kilpatrick, Madison 
Square Garden, New York 
City. The Colonel, a foot- 
ball Blue at Yale in 1908, 
1909, and 1910, is nostal- 
gic for honest wrestling. 
He hones for the sight of 
an unperjured pachyderm. 

Give him two or more 
members of this species, 
which is said to be deader 
than the passenger pigeon or the great 
auk, and the Colonel will turn them 
loose in his ring for the enlightenment 
of such crowds as care to witness can- 
dor in the catch-as-catch-can racket. 

I would like to put in a word here. 
All unwittingly, Colonel Kilpatrick has 
hurt the feelings of many a fine man 
and true artist by his loud advertise- 
ment for an “honest” wrestler. The boys 
have misinterpreted the Col.’s mean- 
ing. They think he is impugning their 
ethics as members of society. 

Chief Little Wolf, the great Navajo 
wrestler, accosted me the other day 
with tears in his eyes. 

“Where does Kilpatrick get off at, 
implying that I am dishonest?” said 
the sachem. “I have never stolen a 
quarter in my life.” 

“Take it easy, Chief,” I told him. 
“The Colonel does not question your 
self-control in respect to other people’s 
wampum. He knows your fine sense of 
property values, and he honors you for 
it. He is speaking of honest wrestling.” 

“Come again?” said the puzzled abo- 
riginal. 

“Honest wrestling,” I explained, “is 
where you don’t know beforehand who’s 
going to win.” 

“Suffering catfish!” said Little Wolf, 
lapsing into Navajo brogue. “That’s 
the sloppiest thing I ever heard of. How 
can a wrassler work under hit-or-miss 
conditions like that? The first thing you 
know, they won’t tell us what day it is 
tomorrow.” 


That is the attitude Colonel Kil- 
patrick is trying to buck. All wrestlers 
are fundamentally honest. But they like 
order and method in their work. This 
unrehearsed wrestling, this blind grop- 
ing toward an unknown decision 
strikes them as a low form of occultism, 





if not downright yoga. 

Dishonest wrestling, at 
its height, was an ordered 
and comfortable business, 
where you always knew 
where you were. I called 
one day at the office of 
the late Jack Curley, 
shepherd of one of the 
country’s leading herds, to 
interview Mr. Rudy Du- 
sek on the economics of 
“ordered” wrestling. 

Splendid specimens of 
pachyderm were grazing 
off the office furniture as far as the eye 
could reach. Some of them were low- 
ing gently, with the contentment that 
follows the midday meal. Mr. Dusek 
stepped forward, looking in the pink. 

“Wrestling is good work,” he said. 
“The only dangerous thing about it is 
the crowds. The other night in Newark 
some bug in the gallery dropped a stool 
on my brother Ernie and like to bust 
his conk open. But those are the hazards 
of the profession.” It developed that 
Mr. Dusek, working four or five times 
a month, made $15,000 to $20,000 in 
a good year. Mr. Dusek, at this time, 
was a_ well-tailored gentleman who 
might to all appearances have been 
working in Wall Street, except that he 
knew better. 

Prearranged wrestling has slumped 
since then. By treating it as vaudeville 
instead of sport, the critics have killed 
the enthusiasm of the crowds. War 
among rival herds of wrestlers led to 
overproduction in the matter of world 
champions, the champions glutted the 
market, and the fans remained home to 
listen to Fred Allen and Jack Benny. 


Acme 


Col. Kilpatrick 


It is Colonel Kilpatrick’s notion 
that honest wrestling to an unrehearsed 
fall will bring the customers back—if 
he can find any wrestlers who remember 
the rules, and if he can get around what 
is sometimes known as the “static.” 

The last honest wrestling match I 
saw was very static indeed. It was fif- 
teen years ago, involving Hans Steinke 
and Wladek Zbyszko. After 35 min- 
utes, Mr. Steinke’s elbow twitched, con- 
vincing the spectators that he was not 
dead, but only shamming. Ten minutes 
later Mr. Zbyszko’s knee moved, but 
not far. 

If the Colonel brings it back, he’d 
better bring a pulmotor with it. 












ord of 44 consecutive victories (News 
WEEK, Jan. 6). 


{| At post time on Dec. 31, two top jog. 
eys—Walter Lee Taylor and Earl Dey 
(Newsweek, Nov. 4, 1940) —were tig 
for the 1940 lead with 286 winners apiece, 
Riding at Tropical Park, Fila., Taylor 
missed in three races and took a spill] slop. 
ing down at the end of the third. 

the day, he had to sit idly by while Dewy 
Santa Anita, Calif., booted home Subd 
to win the 1940 title—287 winners to 9% 


* Returning to his Indianapolis home afte 
a party early on the morning of Jan; 
David Allerdice Jr., Princeton back, found 
the apartment ablaze but was in time ty 
rescue his father—a Michigan star of 1999, 
Too late to save his mother and 7-year 
brother from suffocation, he suffered sever 
burns carrying them out. 
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From Arras to Dunkerque: 
Sir Philip Gibbs’ Story of BEF 
Is Second Book on the War 


Of the very few novels so far inspired 
by the present war, Sir Philip Gibbs hu 
written two, which must be somethingd 
a record. The first, “Broken Pledges,” wa 
finished a month after the Germay 
marched into Poland and had the declare 
tion of war as its climax. No. 2, published 
this week, begins with mobilization ‘in 
France and ends on the bloody sands 
Dunkerque. It is a safe guess that th 
war correspondent now is batting outs 
third novel on the Battle of Britain. 

Considering the furious haste with 
which Sir Philip runs up these romances, 
it isn’t surprising that they lack some 
thing in quality and perspective. The a 
thor is content to take a handful of cha 
acters (off the stock shelf) and to record 
as dispassionately as possible, to one d 
his strongly nationalist temper, the effet 
of history upon them. 

Sons or THE Orners is the story of the 
BEF in France. It revolves around a light 
tank corps that arrives in the early wee 
of the war at a little village near Ams 
Among these young officers (all of & 
Philip’s heroes, French and British, a 
officers and gentlemen) are many who 
fathers fought and died on this samt 
ground in 1914-18. They are no strange 
to the French, who watched their home 
go up in flames in that earlier holocaust 
and who pessimistically expect the sale 
to happen again. The British are 
prone to agree with the pronouncemetl 
of their Secretary for War, Leslie Hor 
Belisha, who announced: “We are Wir 
ning this war comfortably.” 

The author gives a detailed picture a 
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last week, thus ending the Panthers’ yg, 
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ut winter of sitzkrieg, recapturing the 
date of mind produced by boredom punc- 
tuted with false alarms. This is a graphic 
ntation of how the war of nerves 
leds its own defeatism: mistrust smold- 
eed in the British ranks and suspicion 
dowly dawned on the men in the Magi- 
not Line that their much-touted bastion 
night turn out to be the real grand illu- 
on. It is not unlikely that some officers 
tdked like Captain ‘Codrington in the 
story: 

“lm rather afraid we're living in a 
fool’s paradise. This is only a respite be- 
fore the bloody business begins. Before 
the end comes I’m afraid England will 
have to go through many tribulations and 
take many hard knocks.” 

May 10, of course, the “bloody busi- 
ness” began in earnest. The rest of the 
story follows that famous march of events, 
now broken into an apocalyptic gallop. 
Arras goes up again in flames, as its in- 
habitants, gloomily foretold; the BEF 
streams into Belgium, against the tide of 
panic-stricken refugees coming out, only 
to be caught in the trap sprung by Leo- 
pold III’s surrender. Paris falls. Those left 
of the joking, carefree young officers who 
wined away the winter in Arras return to 
England to face the future. (SONS OF THE 
Orners. 311 pages, 85,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York, $2.50.) 












A New High in Horror 


Tue Survivor, by Dennis Parry, is one 
of the few first-rate horror tales to come 
along since “The Hound of the Basker- 
villes” was a pup. It goes up on the shelf 
with “Frankenstein,” “Dracula,” and the 
best of Algernon Blackwood. It is better 
than Henry James’ “The Turn of the 
Screw” because the author isn’t afraid of 
letting the reader in on what happened. 

The chiller comes from England, whence 
all such blessings flow and which has hor- 
ror for export at this writing. Not that 
the book is about the war. It’s about 
a plague, a mysterious malady that is 
stalking Europe under the name of influ- 
enza—so called by the authorities because 
to confess ignorance would be to court 
panic. 

The locale of the tale is the fenland of 
England, East Anglia, and more specifi- 
cally, the village of Gorchow. The domi- 
nant character is Dr. James Marshall, an 
aging and famous specialist in tropical 
diseases who has come out of retirement 
to fight the “flu.” Marshall is a handsome, 
White-bearded old curmudgeon with a 
tongue of sulphur and a heart of dross. 
“He is the only human being I have met,” 
muses the local dominie, “who gave me the 
impression of knowing the better and finer 
path, and using his knowledge simply to 
ensure that he avoids it.” 

The Marshall household consists of a 
Vinegarish half-sister, “with a mind like a 














ways sometimes unsus- 
gh reduced efficiency, ex- 
, lowered workers’ morale. 


e of your problems? If you already 
haye dust collection equipment... is it 
ern, really efficient? 

ou can find out by consulting the 
uell Dust Technician in or near your 
city. The B.D.T. is an expert on dust ia 
its relation to industry. On his recome 
mendation many firms are now success 
fully using Buell Dust Collectors to help 
keep production going “full speed ahead” 
and to keep down costs. Only Buell Duse 
Collectors employ the highly efficient 
and economical van Tongeren System, 


Write for “Dust in Industry”— 
an interesting and informative 
24-page book, sent on request 





A few of America’s great businesses now 
using Buell for efficient dust control 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. Ford Motor Co. 
Detroit Edison Co. Dow Chemical Co. 
International Paper Co. 

Lone Star Cement Corp. 
Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc. 
Jacob Ruppert Brewery 











BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC, 
18 Cedar Street, New York 


Nation-wide service through offices of either . 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co, DUST COLLECTORS 
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Cantor and Minerva Pious .. . 


ruined suburb,” her timorous fuss-budget 
of a brother, and Olive, the doctor’s 
“niece” whom he’d brought into the fam- 
ily as an infant, laconically explaining 
that she was a foundling. 

When Marshall lies on his deathbed, 
of the very plague he’d been fighting, sighs 
of relief sough in the corridors of the 
gloomy Manor House. To the others, the 
doctor’s death wiil mean money and re- 
lease from intolerable bondage. But the 
old rogue, though he must relinquish a 
racked body, held a trump card; he didn’t 
go before providing himself with his own 
horrid brand of immortality. 

From that point, the author begins skill- 
fully to weave the thread of fantasy into 
his homely tapestry. And there, the con- 
scientious reviewer must leave his briefing 
of the plot in order not to spoil a perfect 
work of literary imagination. (THe Sur- 
vivor. 318 pages, 72,000 words. Holt, New 
York, $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


A History or AMerIcAN Foreicn Pot- 
icy: 1776-1940. By John Halladay Latané 
and David W. Wainhouse. 1,028 pages, 
323,000 words. Maps, index. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $6. A second revision 
of a classic and authoritative study of our 
foreign policy, from the alliance with 
France during the Revolution to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s message to the 
King of Italy at the beginning of the pres- 
ent war. Six new chapters discuss the 
“good neighbor” program, repercussions of 
the “new order” in Asia, neutrality, and 
other prime factors in our present policy. 


Sprina Sympuony. By Eleanor Painter. 
362 pages, 124,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. An entertaining historical 
novel based on the courtship and marriage 
of the singer Clara Wieck and the nine- 
teenth-century composer Robert Schu- 
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Stooges in Duplicate 


Along with the welter of new programs 
and program changes with which radio 
began the new year last week, the Friday- 
night Kate Smith Hour featured a new 
comedy team—thereby doubling the prin- 
cipal air activities of two of the best-liked 
stooges in broadcasting, Charlie Cantor 
and Minerva Pious. 

Long known to followers of Fred Allen’s 
Mighty Allen Art Players as dialecticians 





. . Allen’s versatile stooges .. . 


extraordinary, Cantor and Miss Pious have 
played everything from no-tickee no-shirtee 
laundrymen and _ henpecked husbands 
(Cantor) to hillbilly matriarchs and Bronx 
salesgirls (Miss Pious). Cantor draws his 
characterizations from a background of 
vaudeville and touring stock-company ex- 
perience. Born in Russia, Miss Pious 
studied and acted in Moscow, Vienna, and 
Paris before coming to America. 

Their appearance as a team on the Kate 
Smith Hour now means that the pair will 
have choice spots on two major variety 
programs, as their regular routine with the 
Mighty Allen Art Players on Wednesdays 
will continue as usual. 





Air Waves of 1940 


Last week, as the three major networks 
completed compilation of final statistics 
for 1940, the radio broadcasting industry 
took stock of the most successful twelve 
months in its history. This twentieth year 
of regular broadcasting saw the purchase 
of 11,000,000 radio sets, bringing the na- 
tion’s total to 52,000,000, a gain of 2,000,- 
000; authorization for the new staticless 
system of frequency modulation to go com- 
mercial; expansion of short-wave services 
to Latin America; successful demonstra- 
tion of color television (by CBS); and the 
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. get job with Kate Smith, too 


launching of an independent music group 
(BMI) to compete with ASCAP. In ad. 
dition, radio girded itself to aid national 
news programs, especially 
from the European war front, hit an all 
high record. 

NBC added 40 stations, bringing its 
total to 220. The Red and Blue networks 
were divorced. Gross for the year was 
$50,663,000, compared with $45,244,354 
for 1939, an increase of nearly 12 per cent, 
Drama consumed 21 per cent of all time 
on the air, while news programs increased 
by 251 per cent (1,742 from Europe alone}, 
New show hits included Eddie Cantors 
Time to Smile (with the brilliant new 
singing star, Dinah Shore), the Qi 
Kids, Truth or Consequences, and Huma 
Nature in Action. 

CBS boosted its stations to 126, ang 
crease of nine. Its total gross was $4108) 
549, compared with $34,539,665 in 1989/8 
gain of 18.8 per cent. There were 281 
pickups from Europe and 1,320 broadcasts 
of serious music. Among new programs 
were Take It or Leave It, Meet Mr. Meek, 
Helen Hayes’ Theatre and the André Koe 
telanetz musical show. 

MBS took on 50 additional stations, 
making its total 168. Unofficial estimated 
its gross was $4,500,000, compared will 
$3,329,782 in 1939. A total of 1,848 special 
events were broadcast and 1,028 programs 
were relayed from abroad. Outstanding 
new programs included the Philadelphit 
Orchestra series, Contact Dave Elma 
Where Are You From, and the Sheep ai 
Goats Club. 


defense, and 





Sour Notes in the Song War 


Developments in the ASCAP-radio wat 
of tunes (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 23, 1940) last 
week: As midnight Dec. 31 passed and the 
networks failed to renew their contrat 
with ASCAP, an estimated 1,500,000 songs 
went off the air and the New Year's Day 
Bowl classics were served without musi¢ 
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. The first program victim was Glenn 
Miller, whose NBC sustaining hotel music 
am was canceled when he said he 
gould have to consult a lawyer before 
an indemnification form guaran- 

the chain against responsibility for 
ASC AP tunes he inadvertently played 
(the copy right infringement penalty to- 
tals $250 for each station in the hookup). 
Later, other band leaders, including Eddy 
Duchin and Sammy Kaye, retired from 
similar programs for the same reason ... 
ASCAP put recording machines to work 
all over the country to watch for possible 
infringements and reported on Jan. 3 that 
about 1,000 complaints had been received, 
mostly from composer-members . . . Suits 
were prepared by ASCAP against the Tex- 
as Corp., Buchanan & Co., an advertising 
agency, CBS, and a group of stations for 
allegedly permitting Fred Allen to play 
part of “Wintergreen for President” on 





? his Jan. 1 program . . . ASCAP also an- 
on nounced it would offer its own radio pro- 
a gram, ASCAP on Parade, to those stations 


which signed its new contract . .. The 
ally | Tenth Infantry Band had to drop a pro- 


al. | gram of ASCAP tunes which had been 
planned to be broadcast as part of a cere- 
mony at Fort Custer, Mich. 
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International 


BMI rearranges favorites ... 
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SOAKING IN 
MOUTHWASH 


Dentists say PLAY SAFE— USE POLIDENT 
Cleans Without Brushing, Ends “‘Denture Breath’”’ 


In the tiny crevices of plates and bridges, 
food debris collects and decays. A tough, 
dingy, almost invisible film absorbs 
germs and impurities ... gives teeth a 
discolored, more noticeably artificial 
look . . . causes that vile mouth odor, 
“Denture Breath.” 

Mouth washes, ordinary pastes or 
powders are not designed to clean and 
purify false teeth! Household cleansers 
can ruin your plate! No brush can reach 
the danger-spots! 





for 10 to 15 minutes. Rinse—and it’s ready to use. 





POLIDENT 


Cleans and Purifies Without Brushing 


Do this daily: Add a little Polident powder to half #F 
a glass of water. Stir. Then put in plate or bridge 


That’s why leading dentists every- 
where recommend POLIDENT ... the 
revolutionary cleanser that dissolves 
away all film, stain, tarnish, odor with- 
out brushing, acid or danger. POLI- 
DENT purifies every tiny crevice, makes 
plates and bridges look better, feel bet- 
ter. Leaves breath sweeter, purer. 

Tens of thousands call POLIDENT 
a blessing. Long-lasting can 30¢ all drug 
stores—money back if not delighted. 
Hudson Products, Inc., 220 W. 19th St., New York 
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Newsweek 


* Every 


Thursday evening at 


10:30 E.S.T., 9:30 C.S.T., 7:30 


on the PS 


Air! 


gram, 


-T. NEWSWEEK is on the air 


with a new and different pro- 


“Ahead of the Headlines,” 


over stations of the NBC Blue 








Network. 





Ire fit 


Gave! of jobs.. .from 
er jagged metal scrap to pull- 

ard-candy...show savings 
— men are equip with correct 
industrial gloves. Speed up work, 
avoid injuries, infections, burns, 
layoffs, hospital and compensation 
expenses. Small investment for big 
savings. Of interest toeveryexecutive. 
Write now for new catalog; safety 
clotting. gloves, apron awe 
eggings, spats, etc. items in 
line. Standard with leading in- STEEL GRIP 
dustrials. Write today. ’ 
INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 
621 Garfield Bivd., Danville, tilinole SC 








WHO SAID 
GOOD BLADES 


HAVE TO BE 
HIGH PRICED ? 









Now you can enjoy a 
smoother faster shave 
ond save money tool 
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BLADES 


DOUBLE EDGE 


20 For 
25< 


Single Edge (5 for2§¢ 
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At last! An effortless way to 


REDUCE au STAY SLENDER 


All you do is get on and 
relax. EXERCYCLE beings s 
every muscle into play wit 
out any effort on your 
Many users have lost fro 
five to fifteen 
pounds the first 
month...and after 
normal weight is 
reached, EXER- 
CYCLE will keep you 
slender. There is an 
Exercycle distribu- 
tor near you. 
Time Payments 

Available 
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Now, look, and let’s face it: al- 
most anything gets to be a bore. 

For instance, you must be bored by 
the bad notices most of the Serious 
plays of the New York season have 
been getting from this department. 
More recently, you must have been 
bored by the rather repetitious empha- 
sis on playwrights’ writing on some- 
thing they don’t know much about. 

But you’re not nearly so bored as I 
am. After all, I have to see these plays. 

I go what is called overboard on 
“The Corn Is Green.” That is not en- 
tirely because I think it’s a great, great 
play. It isn’t, and I never said it was, 
but this year “The Corn Is Green” 
looks and feels like something related 
to the good Theater. 

I have made other mistakes, but 
they were in the friendly interest. I be- 
lieve in doing whatever is possible to 
encourage the Serious play. The musi- 
cal, if it has anything at all, will get 
the paying customers. When I used to 
come to New York, the first thing I 
wanted to see was the best musical. 
After that, the show I next wanted to 
see was the best comedy. Being a cheap, 
ordinary guy, I have an instinct for the 
ordinary guy’s taste. And that leads 
me right to my point. 


Having had all the frivolity, I also 
would want out of the Theater some- 
thing that I could secretly think about 
on my way home. This year, this sea- 
son, on my way home [I think I would 
or might consider Elmer Rice’s Fiicutr 
TO THE WEsT. 

Elmer Rice is a playwright deserving 
of great respect. He also is a playwright 
who gets too much respect. He has done 
a lot of bad things. We, the theater- 
going people, have tolerated a lot of 
nonsense from Mr. Rice, mainly be- 
cause he wrote “Street Scene,” which 
strictly speaking was not a good play, 
but nevertheless good entertainment. 
“Street Scene” was shot full of holes, 
by, among other people, Elmer. Rice; 
but Erin O’Brien-Moore was in it, 
and that is almost enough to carry any 
play. John Qualen was in it, and that 
almost has carried Hollywood for some 
little time. I’m tempted now to men- 
tion the whole cast of that not-good- 
play, good-entertainment, but I won’t. 
The matter to hand is another job of 
Mr. Rice’s inability to discriminate be- 





Rice to the West 


by JOHN O’HARA 


tween what he knows about and what 
he is entirely ignorant of. 

The night I saw “Flight” I had a 
drink with a man who knows as much 
about the Theater as any living man, 
He said: “I’m so glad Elmer isn’t so 
damned polemical in this.” Whereupon 
I lost a little respect for this man J 
know, for if ever I witnessed a polemi- 
cal job, “Flight” is it. 


It’s a Pan American Clipper, popu- 
lated by a Nazi diplomat, an inter. 
national spy, an American oilman ap- 
peaser, a newspaper woman. We also 
have a completely fictitious group, be- 
ginning with an attractive girl who has 
married a handsome young Jew, ‘is ex- 
pecting his child, and never thought to 
ask him if he was Jewish. That, to me, 
is a lie and weakens whatever case Mr. 
Rice wants to make for his characters, 
In life it doesn’t happen. It would be 
nice if it did happen, but for a writer 
of Mr. Rice’s standing to have a char- 
acter spouting out such unrealistic non- 
sense is—unrealistic nonsense, especial- 
ly since the young wife is the daughter 
of a career diplomat. 

Other members of the passenger list 
are an unhappy little family, consist- 
ing of a blind American, his wife, his 
daughter (about 12), and the memory 
of a small son. It made me very angry 
that Mr. Rice did not bother to look 
up the quotation on the Louvain Li- 
brary, since the lady had to speak it, 
and more or less the whole point of this 
latter family was their righteous hatred 
of the Germans for what the Germans 
had done to Louvain (and, just ine 
dentally, the pronunciation of Louvain 
was not very good). 

The passengers on this Clipper sit 
around and talk long, periodic sem 
tences until the third act, when Mr 
Rice decides to have a little shooting, 
The outraged mother from Louvaitt 
takes a shot at the Nazi diplomat, but 
wings instead the young Jew, who 
throws himself in the path of the buk 
let. That is absolutely the only action, 
end it doesn’t seem quite enough 
What’s more the only person who 
seemed real to me was the frighteningly 
real oilman from Texas, who had things 
straight from “Uncle Adolphus” and 
“Muss” themselves. The others mi 
just as easily have come out of “Re 
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MOVIES 





Astaire & Co. in the Groove 


Paramount’s Seconp Cuorus is Fred As- 
taire’s first film in almost a year. It in- 
troduces Paulette Goddard as a dancer, 
marks Artie Shaw’s return to the jitter- 
bug podium, and is also the first so-called 
Hollywood cooperative film—that is, it 
was independently produced by Boris Mor- 
ros (formerly in charge of Paramount’s 
music department) with his principal play- 
ers working on a percentage basis rather 
than salary. But of chief interest to the 
moviegoer is the fact that this musical is 
a fairly entertaining show that can be 
marked up several notches if you happen 
to like your swing music really in the 
groove. 

{n uneven, patchwork narrative casts 
Fred Astaire and Burgess Meredith as a 
pair of trumpet-playing, perennial collegi- 
ans who aspire to berths in Artie Shaw’s 
new orchestra and expand their musical 
rivalry to a boisterous contest for the heart 
and hand of the band’s manager, Paulette 
Goddard. The story has its dull moments 
as well as its spontaneous fun, but for the 
most part H. C. Potter directs it at a 
good clip. 

This is an important film for Fred As- 
taire. For a long time the dancer (emulat- 
ing his ex-dancing partner, Ginger Rogers) 
has been trying to break away from hoofer 
roles. In “Second Chorus” Astaire is al- 
lotted three dances, but primarily he is 
cast as a comedian—a classification he 
would like to adopt permanently. As such 
the actor is ingratiating, but his dancing 
remains his chief contribution to the screen. 


Hoofers and tooters: Astaire, Goddard, and Shaw in ‘Second Chorus’ 


In one of his rare appearances as a far- 
ceur, Burgess Meredith turns in a deft per- 
formance that promises to earn him a re- 
the grim assignments that 
been his usual lot in Hollywood. 
Paulette Goddard, almost under 
in the masculine competition, dances ac- 


prieve from 
have 


snowed 


ceptably in a single whirl with her co-star; 
and Artie Shaw, looking handsome, self- 
conscious, and dour, confines his activi- 
ties principally to his music. 





A New Recipe for Comedy 


Alexander Hall is known in Hollywood as 
one of the directors whose films—*The 
Doctor Takes a Wife” and “He Stayed for 
Breakfast”—have often incurred the frown 
of Joe Breen of the Hays Office but some- 
how managed to elude his thunder. Hall’s 
latest film for Columbia—Tuis Tune 
CatLtep Love—not only tops its prede- 
cessors in offside innuendo but prompted 
Breen to issue a wry warning: “I'll catch 
up with you one of these days, Al, and Ill 
cut you to The cutting, of 
course, referred to Hall’s films, and so did 
the director when he grinned in reply: 
“Not as long as I marry my people in the 
first reel, you won't!” 


ribbons!” 


The marital device Hall referred to was 
the chief reason the Enoch Arden come- 
dies—“Too Many Husbands” and “My 
Favorite Wife’—survived the 
shears. This device Hall currently employs 
to the hilt—and with often hilarious effect 
—in “This Thing Called Love.” His moral 
victory, however, makes for decidedly non- 
adolescent recreation. Tice Collins (Mel- 


censor’s 





vyn Douglas), a mining engineer who has 




























MORE TRAINS 
MORE SPEED 
=~ MORE LUXURIES 


“pry consecutive season, is 

the greatest variety of 
fine train services between the East and 
Florida. This season, Coast Line features 
8 fine trains daily; more 
peed—22 new Diesel-electric locomotive 
units ; the only Recre- 
ation-Entertainment cars in the world; 
Tavern-Lounge and Tavern-Lounge-Ob- 
servation cars on all-coach trains; and 


more trains 


j 
more tuxuries 


many other innovations. Yet it costs no 
enjoy modern 
travel comforts and luxuries enroute. So 
specify your train by name and go via 
Coast Line. 


8 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) —‘ The 


Aristocrat of Winter Trains Pullman. 


ADVANCE FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 


{Companion Train, earlier departure. 


FLORIDA SPECIAL (West Coast)—Pullman 
and super de luxe coach service to central, west 
and south Florid 


THE MIAMIAN— 


Forenoon arrivals (Miami 


THE CHAMPION —This famous all-coach 


streamliner doubled in capacity and Diesel 


more for you to these 


The train of society.”’ 
12:40 P.M.). 


power. 
VACATIONER — Greatest super de luxe coach 
train—1%4 hrs. faster this season. 2544 hours 


New York to Miami 
HAVANA SPECIAL—L atest departure, earliest 


arrival saves a full business day. 


PALMETTO LIMITED — [improved service to 
resorts of the Carolinas and Georgia. Now in 
service. 


Service to all Florida East Coast points operated 
in connection with Florida East Coast Railway. 


Ship your car ahead — It costs but little. 
Offices in principal cities. 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


"he only DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA” 
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returned to New York after a five-year 
stay in Peru, finds that his fiancée, Ann 
Winters (Rosalind Russell), has a theory 
about marriage. Ann believes that divorce 
could be avoided if people knew more 
about each other before settling down for 
life. So she and Tice will marry immedi- 
ately but spend a three-month period ob- 
serving each other—platonically. 

Rather impressed with his own charm, 
Tice agrees—with mental reservations and 
tongue in cheek. After their marriage 
there are a few extraneous complications 
involving Lee J. Cobb as a Peruvian 
banker and Allyn Joslyn as the under- 
privileged third of a belligerent triangle 
that includes Gloria Dickson and Binnie 
Barnes. Otherwise, the plot mechanics of 
“This Thing Called Love” are too simple 
for words—and particularly for explicit 
synopsis. 

Tice maneuvers with wine, music, and 
soft persuasion to abrogate the three- 
month nonaggression pact. All fail him. 
Reverse the record. Ann, in turn, sudden- 
ly capitulates to the traditions of her 
forebears, but by this time Tice has con- 
tracted a wildly itching case of poison oak 
(probably Rhus vernix) infection and can 
imagine certain temporary advantages in 
asceticism. In time, these various irrita- 
tions, epidermal and spiritual, are cleared 
up to everyone’s satisfaction. 

At times this marital maneuvering runs 
thin and repetitious, but a trio of authors 
make up the deficiency with comic inci- 
dent and subtle innuendo, and Rosalind 
Russell and Melvyn Douglas, supported 
by an excellent cast, keep their special 
problems amusing without being offensive. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Tue Invistste Woman (Universal): 


Having thoroughly explored the dramatic 
possibilities of invisibility twice before 
(“The Invisible Man,” 1933; “The Invis- 
ible Man Returns,” 1940) , the studio now 
plays the idea for straight farce by cast- 
ing John Barrymore as a Lionel Barry- 
more-like scientist who can make Virginia 
Bruce disappear at will. While the film’s 
trick photography is excellent, slapstick 
complications involving a playboy (John 
Howard), his butler (Charles Ruggles) , 
and a homesick gangster (Oscar Homolka) 
are directed on a comedy level that will 
appeal chiefly to youngsters. 


Four Morners (Warner Brothers) : 
The Lemp girls—Gale Page, and Rose- 
mary, Lola, and Priscilla Lane—first ap- 
peared in “Four Daughters,” married and 
acquired babies in “Four Wives,” and cur- 
rently add real-estate worries to their fam- 
ily problems. Full of ancient clichés, their 
present adventures are the least effective to 
date. One more Lemp saga—‘Four Fa- 
thers”—is projected, and there the series 
will stop unless the studio finds a way of 
improving the formula. 


MUSIC 


A Choreographer of Hits: 
Balanchine Adds to Big Parade 
His Fifth Stravinsky Ballet 


Georgei Melitonovitch Balanchivadze— 
as he was born 36 years ago in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia better known as 
George Balanchine. In his own right one 
of the world’s three best choreographers,* 
he has been the husband, in succession, of 
three of the world’s most glamorous dan- 
cers: Tamara Geva, Alexandra Danilova, 
and (currently) Vera Zorina. 

At the moment, his restaging of Igor 
Stravinsky’s “Poker Game” and his “Sere- 
nade” to the Tchaikovsky music (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 28, 1940) are being performed 
almost nightly from coast to coast by the 
touring (Massine) Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe, and the musical comedy he directed 
—‘Cabin in the Sky,” with Ethel Waters 
and a sparkling score by Vernon Duke—is 


Is now 








————— 


Tchelitchew, is now in rehearsal, sched. 
uled for a fashionable New York opening 
Jan. 23, with Stravinsky himself conduet. 
ing. After that, “Concerto” (its tentative 
title) will probably go into the repertory 
of the de Basil Original Batlet Russe, 

The new ballet has no plot or scenario, 
and its costumes are modern. One diff. 
culty in arranging the dances has been the 
creation of equally prominent roles for each 
of the company’s three beautiful “baby 
ballerinas”: Tamara Toumanova, Iring 
Baronova, and Tatiana Riabouchinskg, 
This is Balanchine’s fifth ballet to the 
music of Stravinsky (“Poker Game,” “The 
Nightingale,” “Apollon Musagéte,” and 
“Le Baiser de la Fée,” are the others): 
their association dates from 1925 in Paris 
when the already world-famous composer 
met his young compatriot, who at 21 was 
already the cordially hated ballet master of 
Diaghileff’s Russian dance troupe. 

After New York—which has had a ful] 
evening of ballet almost every night since 
Oct. 14, or a record unequaled even in the 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Balanchine, wizard of the dance, plots a plotless ballet 


one of Broadway’s reigning hits. Another 
musical, “Louisiana Purchase,” in which he 
arranged the choreography for Zorina has 
been packing them in for months, not to 
mention his film musicals for the same 
exotic beauty: “Goldwyn Follies,” “On 
Your Toes,” and “I Was an Adventuress.” 
And a new ballet, to the 1931 Stravinsky 
Violin Concerto, with costume by Pavel 








*The other two are Leonide Massine and 
Michel Fokine; two youngsters worth watch- 
ing are David Lichine and the Ballet Theatre's 
Antony Tudor. 


golden days of the czars of St. Petersburg 
—has seen the new production, 60-odd 
members of the Original Ballet Russe com- 
pany will head for Boston, Montreal, and 
Toronto. Appearances in the last two cities 
will give Dominion audiences their first 
look at such Balanchine numbers as “Con- 
certo” and “Cotillon,” two new hits (Da- 
vid Lichine’s “Graduation Ball” and Michel 
Fokine’s “Paganini”) , as well as the classic 
favorites like “Swan Lake” and “Les Sy- 
phides” which are the backbone of any 
ballet company’s repertory. 
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Glamour Boy of the Keys 


Tall, blond, and handsome, the Denver- 
jo pianist Dalies Frantz is today the 
glamour bov of the concert stage—no more 
or his performing ability than for the fact 
that the ladies swoon at his good looks. 
ind last week the young musician who 
yorked his way through the University of 
Michigan appeared for the first time with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
ynder his favorite conductor, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. 

Leaving Michigan in 1930 to study in 
Berlin under the pianist Schnabel, Frantz 
made his New York debut in 1932 and two 
years later appeared with the Philadel- 
phia orchestra under Stokowski. In 1938 
M-G-M put Frantz, who is shy about his 
age but admits to 31, under a seven-year 
contract (option annually renewable) that 
ties him down to Hollywood and cuts his 
concert season to six weeks. Into these he 
crams some 25 or 30 concerts, sometimes 
appearing six nights in a row. 

This year’s tour opens this week in 
Town Hall, New York—his first appear- 
ance there in three years—and takes him 
fom Alabama to Maine to Washington. 
Crities give him uniformly good marks: 
they often compare him to another great 
gamour boy who was also a brilliant 
piano virtuoso—Franz Liszt. 





RECORD WEEK 


Hendrik Willem van Loon has written 
and illustrated a book on “The Life and 
Times of Johann Sebastian Bach,” and to 
accompany it, by way of novelty, the 
pianist Grace Castagnetta has recorded 
four 10-inch records of Bach’s music, in- 
cluding a pedestrian performance of se- 
lections from “The Well-Tempered Clav- 
ichord.” Simon & Schuster, New York, 
have boxed book and records together at 
$5. 

Three new albums of old musical-com- 
edy tunes are on the market. André Kos- 
telanetz—the Leopold Stokowski of jazz— 
has made characteristically brilliant, showy 
arrangements of eight Musica Comepy 
Favorites (four 10-inch Columbia rec- 
ords, $3.50) including “Begin the Beguine,” 





“Falling in Love with Love,” “I See Your 
Face Before Me,” and “All the Things 
You Are.” Highly recommended. The 
Victor Salon Orchestra, directed by Na- 
thaniel Shilkret, and a variety of vocalists 
have waxed Hits From tHe ZIEGFELD 
FouLies for Victor (three 10-inch records, 
82). Among those present: “A Pretty Girl 
I Like a Melody,” “Shine On, Harvest 
Moon,” “Rose of Washington Square,” 
and “Hello, Frisco.” Under the title 
Viexxese Gayeties, the same orchestra 
has also recorded “Yours Is My Heart 
Alone” and songs from “The Merry Wid- 
ow’ and “The Count of Luxemburg” 
(three 10-inch Victor records, $2). 
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MODERNIZE YO 
WITH NEW “STREAMLINER” 
BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


Modern Globe-Wernicke ‘“Streamliner’’ business 
equipment for executive and general office use 
keeps pace with the trend for improved design, 
beauty and increased efficiency. In addition to 
green and walnut and mahogany grained finishes, 
“Streamliner’’ equipment is featured in a new, 
beautiful shade of neutral seal gray color with 
white metal trim. 

Consult our local dealer who will be glad to recom- 
mend Globe-Wernicke business equipment for your 
individual requirements . . . or write direct to us. 














in the new, modern 
“Streamiiner” suite. 

















The “Streamliner’’ executive series desk “Streamliner’’ flat top typist’s desk be had with 
is a triumph of design and craftsmanship. *epowsiles podeal at tie or left. “x 


The Globe-Wernicke Co, .. cincinnati, o. 


America’s standard 
of speaking 


and Spells and defines over 
455,000 terms in one 
— alphabetical order. . . 
writin 48 full-page illustra- 
g.. @ tions... 7000 others... | 
Over 25,000 synonyms | 
and antonyms... 2895 
pages ... Prepared by 
380 Specialists and Ed- 
itors... Always up to 
date because the ty 
pe 


is kept standing fo o TIME 24 FUN ‘TIME 
changes and additions | sun in Phoenix 














with each new printing! 


1940 COPYRIGHT | Relaxation, and respite from worldly 
EDITION worries, is the promise this colorful, captivating country 
FUNK & WAGNALLS makes to those who would escape from winter dol- 


drums. In a hundred different ways, each warm glorious 
day is an adventure in this famous Valley of the Sun 

--following your favorite summer-time sport: - -loung- 
ing in a palm-shaded patio---feasting your eyes on a 


Ne ' desert and mountain fairyland. Give in to your winter 
. wanderlust! Come claim your share of sun and fun! 
tan ar Winter Rates now in effect on 
Transcontinental Lines. ; 
“ ' 
UNABRIDGED 3 Bd a a / 
: oenix | 
Valley of the Sun Club 
ictionary | :247zoN- 
Please send free new illustrated booklets and 


folder containing cartograph map of Arizone 
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> Buckram binding, thumb index. $18. 

. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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EDUCATION 


600 Textbooks in Review: 
Survey Finds More Distortion 





Than Subversiveness 


The textbook question has by now snow- 
balled to a major educational controversy. 
Up and down the land, critics have leveled 
charges that many social-science texts used 
in the schools are “subversive” and “un- 
American.” And teachers have had a hard 
time of it explaining that the blame—if 
any—should be laid not on the schools in 
general but on one or two out of hundreds 
of textbook authors. 

Some months ago the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers determined to take 
a hand. Through its members it attempted 
to collect in New York a list of every so- 
cial-science textbook used in America—al- 
together nearly 600. To read them and find 
out just what the authors had to say 
about public issues, it retained Ralph Ro- 
bey, assistant professor of banking at Co- 
lumbia University and writer of News- 
WEEK’s Business Tides column. 

Last week Robey and the staff he had 
engaged wound up the job, and the NAM 
prepared to make available abstracts to- 
taling around 500,000 words. These it will 
send free to state education boards, teach- 
ers’ colleges, libraries, professional societies, 
and newspapers, and to individuals who 
ask for specific abstracts by title and au- 
thor. As for its own members, the NAM 
advised them: 

“Tf the abstracts indicate that any book 
presents its subject in a manner with which 
you disagree . . . secure the book . . . and 
read it .. . Check the accuracy of the au- 
thor’s statements to make sure it is not a 
case of your misunderstanding rather than 
of his. When you know your ground, you 
should express your opinion about the 
book to your local school authorities.” 

But on New Year’s Day, a group of emi- 
nent educators raised questions as to the 
purpose of the study. Fourteen faculty 
members of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, headed by Dean Francis 
T. Spaulding, voiced fear of “bias” in 
the book-abstracting project, declaring: 
“The strength of schools in a democracy 
is that they are open to different points 
of view.” 

The NAM promptly retorted that Robey 
had taken care of that problem. It pointed 
out that his staff of three aides, who 
combed through the books, represented 
three shades of political thought: Liberal 
—Dr. Ida C. Greaves of the Packer Col- 
legiate Institute; Marxist—Vladimir D. 
Kazakevich, lecturer at the American In- 
stitute of Banking and editorial-board 
member of Science and Society, Marxist 
quarterly; Conservative—A. Mackenzie 
Pope, Columbia graduate student. All ab- 
stracted the books with full freedom. Be- 
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James E. West, boss Scout 





sides, Robey added, teachers should wel- 
come the abstracts, for they provide spe- 
cific, ready-made answers for generalized 
criticisms of schools and textbooks. 

As for the abstracts themselves, each 
merely names the book and follows with a 
series of direct quotations from it, letting 
the author’s own words tell the story. Quo- 
tations are sufficiently long to avoid the 
lifting of stray sentences out of their con- 
text and causing distortion. 

Neither the NAM nor Robey would com- 
ment on what the abstracts reveal, both 
holding that it is not their purpose to make 
an appraisal of any kind, either of the in- 
dividual authors or of the books as a 
whole. A casual study of the documents 
indicates, however, no great preaching of 
subversiveness in America’s textbooks—at 
least, not to the extent of following the 
Communist party line. It is nevertheless 
evident that many of the works are guilty 
of enough distortion and misinformation 
to delight a fellow traveler; the authors are 
greatly concerned with flaws in our. eco- 
nomic system but pay scant attention to 
its virtues. For example, they have much 
to say about the ill-fed one-third of the 
nation and little about the well-fed two- 
thirds; much about technological unem- 
ployment and little about the new employ- 
ment that technological advances have 
brought. 





Courageous Scout No. 1 


When Chief Scout Executive James E. 
West tells his boys to be courageous, he 
certainly isn’t talking through his Scout 
hat. His father died before he was born, 
and when he was six his mother came 
down with an eventually fatal case of tu- 
berculosis. Living in a dingy Washington, 
D. C., orphanage, West soon contracted a 





tubercular hip that crippled him for fife 
Unlikely to be adopted, he first learned 
to sew, then got a job helping the matroy 
tend the younger orphans. 

Later West talked the authorities into 
letting him attend elementary and high 
schools, and after graduation at 19 hp 
moved fast. Working as bookkeeper an4 
YMCA clerk, he ground his way through 
the National University law school, won 
a post with the Federal Board of Pension 
Appeals, and shifted to the De artmen 
of the Interior as assistant attorney, Ip 
the meantime, he taught himself to wak 
part of the time without crutches, Finally, 
on Jan. 2, 1911, leaders of the new Boy 
Scout movement talked him into taking 
charge as chief executive. 

Still in that post, and editor of the 
Scout magazine Boys’ Life as well, West 
is now a heavy-set, ruddy-faced man of 
64, father of two Eagle Scouts and two 
daughters. Last week the Advertising Club 
of New York honored him with a luncheon 
on his 30th anniversary as Scout chief, 
Reviewing his organization’s growth to 
nearly 1,500,000 members, he pledged his 
boys would “strengthen and _ invigorate 
democracy, not by changing the essential 
principles of scouting, not to militarize it, 
but by utilizing the interests of boys in 
developing self-reliance and helping thos 
in need.” 





Small Talk a Big Problem 


College teachers of speech spend much 
time showing students how to mouth an 
O, breathe a sentence, and build a debate, 
What most of them ignore—and leave to 
the Dale Carnegies and other “charm” 
experts—is the technique of conversation. 
Last week, however, at its 25th annual 
convention in the fashionable Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, the National Ass 
ciation of Teachers of Speech heard news 
of an unusual scientific study: EugeneT. 
McDonald, graduate assistant in clit- 
cal speech at Pennsylvania State College, 
read a preliminary report on what he 
calle! a “clinico-experimental approachite 
the improvement of conversation.” 

McDonald started out with a survey 
of some 200 freshman personality tests 
And for many of the students, small tak 
turned out to be a major problem. About 
half of the boys and girls had trouble 
“breaking a silence” and “thinking of @ 
propriate remarks.” “Talking to str 
worried the women twice as much as 
men. But neither sex expressed di 
about “changing the subject”—which may 
also mean they considered it unimportant 
to stay on it. 

Next McDonald took a cross-sectida 
poll of 600 Penn State students (about 
one-tenth of the total enrollment), hant 
ing them questionnaires on their conve™ 
sational likes and dislikes. So far, 
returns indicate that the majority favor 
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puns, shoptalk, controversial discussions, 
and “nonmalicious” gossip about person- 
ities. In mixed company both sexes draw 
he ine at dirty jokes and postmortems 
on dates; in unmixed company they don’t 
care much either way. 

From the students’ replies, the Penn 
State researcher also drew up a list of the 
ns committed by campus boors. Thus, 
co-eds were most annoyed by inattentive- 
ness, profanity, stubbornness, poor gram- 
mar, affectation, and evidence of conceit. 
The men objected to sarcasm, inattentive- 
ness, personal remarks during arguments, 
and bragging. On the credit side, Mce- 
Donald concluded that the popular cam- 
pus conversationalist generally has eleven 
virtues: (1) wide range of information, 
(2) good voice, (3) the habit of knowing 
what he talks about, (4) humor, (5) 
ability to arouse interest, (6) pleasing 
personality, (7) adaptability, (8) correct 
English, (9) an open mind, (19) poise 
and self-confidence, (11) good vocabu- 
lary. 


€ At its 27th yearly meeting in Chicago, 
the American Association of University 
Professors took a stand on 1940’s biggest 
academic-freedom Mention- 
ing an “address by the president of a dis- 
tinguished university to its faculty"— 
obviously Nicholas Murray Butler’s warn- 
ing that Columbia teachers should sup- 
port the university’s pro-British policy or 
quit (NewsweEEK, Oct. 14, 1940) —the as- 
sociation’s Committee A on academic 
freedom and tenure declared: “It is peril- 
ous to the existence of a university to 
utilize its total machinery for the support 
of any cause whatever except a search for 
truth.” 


controversy. 
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Lutherans Invade Sinful Sitka 

The fishermen and cannery workers of 
Sitka, on the upper reaches of the Alaskan 
“panhandle,” don’t get much religion. Sal- 
vation Army officers occasionally visit the 
town for a revival, and an Episcopal bishop 
drops in to perform marriages, but the only 
going church is a tiny band of Roman 
Catholics. As for Lutheranism, estab- 
lished in Sitka exactly 100 years ago by 
Finnish and Russian traders, that faith 
vanished from the town after the 
United States purchased the territory in 
1867. 

In New York last spring, the United 
Lutheran Church’s Board of American 
Missions pondered whether to make a 
fresh start in Sitka. The board asked the 
Rev. John L. Cauble, pastor of the Church 
of the Resurrection in Juneau, to look 
Sitka over and make a recommendation. 
He found it anything but pious. What 
aroused him most was a long street lined 
with saloons, gambling dens, and broth 
els that did lusty business whenever the 
fishing fleets hit port with their catches. 
At the head of this “rakes’ row” stood 
the plot on which (before it was deserted, 
looted, and finally torn down) had stood 
the original Lutheran church. 

In October, spurred by Mr. Cauble’s 
favorable recommendation and the fact 
that Americans will soon flock into Sitka 
to man the new naval and air bases being 
built there, the United Lutheran mission 
board voted tc start a new church. This 


soon 


week, aboard the coastal steamer North- 
coast, the man chosen to do the job—the 
Rev. Hugh Dowler of Pueblo, Colo.—set 
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Evangelists’ songfest: Brock, Beyer, Miller, and ‘Ma’ Sunday, widow of 
Billy, and White (standing I. to r.); Williams and Frizen (seated) 





out from Seattle on the trip northward to 
Alaska. 

Mr. Dowler can be as tough as anyone 
he’s likely to meet in Sitka. Iowa-born and 
reared in Wyoming, he worked during his 
teens as a teamster in the oil fields, mixing 
with what he calls the “roughest class of 
men in the world.” After graduation from 
Western Theological Seminary, Fremont, 
Neb., the young preacher first took over 
small Nebraska pastorates when that state 
was having some of its worst dust-storm 
troubles, and five ago moved to 
Pueblo. He says that even in Sitka (where 
he will build a two-story church on the old 


years 


site, with a chapel upstairs and a reading 
room, showers, and baths downstairs) he 
expects to encounter nothing that can 


shock him. 





Big Week for Evangelists 


The great era of evangelism, when 
America’s frontier rocked with rousing re- 
vivals, has long since ended. Now that 
most major sects have matured to more 
stability and less emotional exuberance, 
roving preachers of the stature of George 
Whitefield and Dwight Moody and Ira 
Sankey and William A. (Billy) Sunday 
are no more. 

But a few of their professional descend- 
ants, exponents of 1941’s less spectacular 
brand of evangelism, still carry on. And 
last week a group of them moved in on 
Kansas City for a big gathering at the 
Methodist Grand Avenue Temple—the 
convention of the Interdenominational As- 
sociation of Evangelists, founded by Billy 
Sunday at a 1905 Bible conference in 
Winona Lake, Ind., to accredit preachers 
and combat sensationalism. 

President James Rayburn of Newton, 
Kan., first set the keynote with a sermon 
denouncing Hitler “Nazi Christian- 
ity.” Then thousands of Kansas City 
churchgoers attended a week-long series 
of meetings in which sermons stressed the 
necessity of a great revival of religion if 
America is to avoid the catastrophe that 
has swept Europe. Among those who spoke 
at the meetings were such brighter lights 
as Sunday’s 72-year-old widow, Helen; An- 
drew Johnson of Wilmore, Ky., who claims 
he has saved 50,000 souls with 18,000 ser- 
mons; Howard Williams, noted principally 
for his great 1925 revival in then “Bloody” 
Herrin, Ill., now a law-abiding commu- 
nity; and R. G. LeTourneau of Peoria, 
Ill., religion-minded manufacturer of road- 
grading machinery (Newsweek, Nov. 
11, 1940). 

But by Moody and Sunday standards 
the Kansas City revivals turned out to be 
anything but “great evangelistic meet- 
ings.” And Elmer C. Miller, the associa- 
tion’s executive secretary, admitted only 
about half of the 200 members had shown 
up, declaring: “There aren’t so many of 
us any more.” 
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The AP’s Wirephoto setup as of Jan. 1, 1941 











FOURTH ESTATE 


The AP’s Six-Year-Old Baby: 
Wirephoto Now Has 726 Clients 





Early on the morning of Jan. 1, 1935, 
executives, editors, rewrite men, reporters, 
and copy boys in the Associated Press 
Building, New York City, watched anx- 
iously while engineers attached a photo- 
graphic print of an air crash in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains around a cylinder of a 
complicated machine. Simultaneously, the 
scene was being enacted in two dozen other 
AP and newspaper offices throughout the 
country. Eight minutes later, the negative 
was ready for the developing mixture in 
24 darkrooms. Thus was the Associated 
Press Wirephoto Service born. 

That New Year’s event was an impor- 
tant milestone in wired photography, but 
it did not mark the first commercial 
transmission of wired photos, coming 27 
years after the first successful experiments 
in Germany. The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., utilizing outlets in eight 
cities from New York to Los Angeles, had 
transmitted comparatively crude pictures 
for ten years, abandoning the work in 
1933 after spending $2,800,000 in experi- 
mentation. 

That same year, the telephone company’s 
Bell Laboratories announced the develop- 
ment of a new picture-sending machine to 
the four photo-gathering agencies: the 
AP’s News Photo Service, Hearst’s Inter- 
national News Photos, The New York 
Times’ Wide World Photos, and _ the 
Scripps-Howard controlled Acme News- 
pictures. But financial belts had been 
tightened to weather the depression years, 
and only the AP (through its general man- 
ager, Kent Cooper) was willing to go 
ahead—and then only after a stormy bat- 
tle of some 600 delegates attending the 





1934 membership meeting of the coopera- 
tive, news-gathering association in New 
York. 

However, so successful was the AP 
Wirephoto from the outset that the other 
photo services were soon forced to estab- 
lish telephoto systems of their own. And 
because the AP went in on the ground 
floor, it leads the field by a wide margin 
today. Celebrating its sixth anniversary 
last week, Wirephoto could boast of a 
20,000-mile wire network from coast to 
coast that supplies pictures to 726 news- 
papers. Twenty-nine points on the direct 
Wirephoto network serve 55 AP mem- 
bers, while 51 others are reached through 
an abbreviated service from main wire 
points via telephone hookups and the rest 
by mats speeded to distributing points by 
Wirephoto. 

Since the start of the war in Europe, 
even the most / sptical publisher has 
been forced te dmit the value of wired 
photos for on-ti -.cene illustration of their 
news of the day. To meet this ever-increas- 
ing demand, the Wirephoto network each 
week carries nearly 300 news photographs 
—about half of them foreign pictures re- 
ceived by cable, radio, or transatlantic 
planes. 





Oozed Out 


Bill Hoge, editor-publisher of The Oolo- 
gah Oozings at Oologah, Okla., and on- 
ly barber for the town’s 263 scalps, finally 
shut up journalistic shop last week in his 
one-room frame shack at Cow Trail Boule- 
vard and Coo-Wee-Scoo-Wee Avenue, 
headquarters of both his trades. “The 
danged thing,” explained Hoge, “just 
wouldn’t pay and I couldn’t afford to 
carry it.” Never asking or receiving pay, 
the staff—“Art Editor”: Bill Rogers, the 
son of the late Will Rogers; “Hog Edi- 
tor”: Cal Tinney, columnist; “News Com- 
mon Tater”: “Wild Hoss” Cholly, an 
anonymous Tulsa physician, and “Weak- 





NEWSWEEK 


ly Weather Forecaster”: A. Browder Res. 
er, a retired home-town jeweler—never 
allowed facts to interfere with a story, 
“The world’s most unusual” weekly, 
founded in 1935, oozed out every Thurs. 
day to 1,156 readers and was second only 
to Will Rogers, a native son, as the ham. 
let’s claim to fame. 





A Philadelphia Story 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, a slender young 
Yankee printer who migrated from Boston 
to Philadelphia in 1876, became in his day 
the nation’s most successful magazine pub- 
lisher. His Saturday Evening Post blazed 
a giddy trail to publishing heights and, 
with his other two magazines—Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Country Gentleman— 
poured millions into the Curtis coffers, 

Yet, at the same time, Curtis was un- 
successful as a newspaper publisher, Al. 
ways anxious to own a daily, he finally laid 
his journalistic cornerstone in 1913, pur- 
chasing The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(founded in 1836) from Adolph Ochs, 
owner of The New York Times. Next 
he founded The Evening Public Ledger 
and attempted to establish a mor- 
ing tabloid. He bought five other newspa- 
pers: The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph 
(merged with the Evening Public Ledger), 
The Philadelphia Press and The North 
American (merged with The Public 
Ledger) , The Philadelphia Inquirer (now 
owned by M. L. Annenberg), and The 
New York Post (now controlled by 
George Backer) . 

Although Curtis spent millions on his 
newspaper chain, he never reached the end 
of the journalistic rainbow and, when he 
died in 1933, the newspaper setup began 
falling apart. The end came last week in 
Philadelphia when the trustees sold the 
Curtis estate’s remaining newspaper prop- 
erty, The Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger (circulation: 168,000), in failing 
financial health for several years. Owner- 
ship of the daily passed to a company 
headed by Robert Cresswell, 43-year-old 
Philadelphian who resigned as _ treasurer 
and assistant business manager of The 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Cresswell, who succeeds Cary W. Bok, 
grandson of the patriarch of the magazine 
family, as publisher, refused to divulge 
the terms of the transaction or his asse 
ciates in the purchase of the independent 
Republican journal. But two men were 
most often mentioned in Philadelphia press 
and business circles last week: Joseph N. 
Pew Jr., state GOP leader, and Jay Cooke, 
Republican city committee chairman and 
Cresswell’s boyhood friend. As further ev 
dence of the deal’s political significance was 
the fact that Charles M. Morrison, who 
resigned as editor two years ago, had been 
rehired. Morrison has been directing pub 
licity for the GOP city committee for the 
past year. 
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SCIENCE 


Death to Germs in Sound: 
New Machine Broadens the Use 











of Inaudible Vibrations 


Vibrations—no matter how produced— 
cause molecules in the air to pile into one 
another and set up sound waves. The low- 
est-pitched sounds a human ear can de- 
tect are the deep reverberations of a large 
organ, which may have a frequency of 16 
evees or vibrations a second. From there 
the audible range goes upward through the 
top effort of an operatic soprano (768 
cycles), a piccolo’s highest note (4,752 
evcles), and such noises as the jingling of 
keys (about 15,000 cycles), which repre- 
sent the upper hearing limit of the aver- 
age person. 

But there are many “sounds” that lie 
beyond the range of human senses. Bats, 
for example, fly blind by making inaudi- 
ble screeches and detecting the “echoes” 
rebounding from objects (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 6), and dogs prick up their ears to 
other “soundless” sounds (a whistle which 
produces some notes above the audibility 
range has already appeared on the market 
to call the pets). These ghost vibrations 
are called * when their fre- 
quencies lie between 15,000 and 40,000 
cycles and “ultrasonics” when they vi- 
brate from 40,000 to more than 5,000,000 
times a second. 

Ever since the World War, when arti- 
cially produced waves of this sort were 


“supersonics’ 





THE SPECTRUM OF SOUND WAVES 
VIBRATIONS PER SECOND 
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Ultrasonics, the apex of sound vi- 
brations, join war against disease 
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sent through the water for ship-to-ship 
signaling and submarine detection, scien- 
tists have been seeking ways to put the 
vibrations to commercial use. Last week 
Dr. Heinrich Von Jenef of Televiso Prod- 
ucts, Inc. (a Chicago research laboratory) , 
described some such applications as he an- 
nounced development of a new high- 
efficiency, low-cost instrument to gener- 
ate the oscillating impulses. 

One of the most spectacular uses of waves 
from such an instrument is to kill germs. 
Dr. Jenef revealed that, because the vi- 
brations literally shake the living daylights 
out of food-destroving bacteria, a canning 
company is using the soundless sounds on 
its goods (ultrasonic waves have also been 
tried to kill germs in milk) . The waves can 
also jar molecules of different substances 
as well as germs, causing the particles 
to move so violently that they unite 
and form compounds. This effect is al- 
ready being tested to speed important 
processes in the manufacture of plastics 
(Periscope, Dec. 9, 1940) , alloys, and other 


products. 
Dr. Jenef has more than a dozen orders 
for the newly developed instruments 


which produce inaudible waves by a com- 
bination of two well-known phenomena: 
changing magnetic fields which cause met- 
al tubes to vibrate and alternating currents 
that produce similar behavior in certain 
chemical crystals. Other groups interested 
in the rapidly expanding field include 
Northwestern University, the Armour Re- 
search Foundation, and the University of 
Chicago. That this work may play an im- 
portant role in national defense is indicat- 
ed by a recent report that the Navy is 
testing the waves to explode mines and 
torpedoes from a distance (Periscope, 
Dec. 30, 1940). 
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Head of 1,000,000 Scientists 


Irving’s brain is working like an engine all 
the time, and it is wonderful to hear him 
talk . . . on scientific subjects. [His broth- 
er] says he fairly has to shun electricity, 
for the child gets beside himself with en- 
thusiasm, and shows such intelligence on 
the subject that it fairly scares him. 


These comments were written by a fond 
mother in 1894 about her 13-year-old son. 
Last week the “Irving” of the letter— 
Dr. Irving Langmuir, associate director of 
General Electric’s research laboratories in 
Schenectady, N. Y.—was chosen president- 
elect of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science as the organiza- 
tion completed its annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia (Newsweek, Jan. 6). The selec- 
tion of the 59-year-old researcher by the 
nation’s largest general-science body adds 
another honor to one of the most brilliant 
records in American science. 

Dr. Langmuir’s original research started 
in the summer of 1909 when, as chemistry 
instructor at the Stevens Institute of 
lechnology, he visited the General Elec- 
tric laboratories and became absorbed in 
studies of why the tungsten filaments of 
electric lamps became brittle and crumbled. 
He found that gases from light-bulb glass 
with the filaments, an action 
that not only caused the fine wires to de- 


combined 


teriorate but also boosted the consump- 
tion of electricity. By filling the bulbs 
with argon, a gas which won’t react with 
other substances, he protected the tung- 
sten and saved waste current that had 
been consumed by the harmful light-bulb 
gas. It is estimated that this improvement 
is saving American consumers about 
$1,000,000 a night. 

Dr. Langmuir returned to his 
classrooms. His light-bulb research was fol- 
important studies of the oil 
films which form on the surface of water 
and other fluids. Since some of these films 
are actually thinned-out layers one mole- 
cule deep—about 1/10,000,000 inch thick 
—he has contributed knowledge about sur- 
face chemistry and the structure of mat- 
ter. For this and other work he was 
awarded a Nobel Prize in 1932. 

The Brooklyn-born scientist has found 
time off from his major work to become 
a licensed pilot (he flies his own plane) 
and to perform many side-line experi- 
ments, including one which debunked tales 
that the deer fly could whiz through the 
air at 818 miles an hour and brought the 
figure down to a more reasonable, if less 


never 


lowed by 


spectacular, 25 miles an hour. 

The president-elect of the AAAS—he 
takes office next year—will head a body 
which includes affiliated groups with a 
total of nearly 1,000,000 members. Be- 
sides continuing his oil-film work, he is 
expected to help solve military chemical 
problems as a_ recently 
laborator with the National Defense Re- 
search Committee. 


appointed col- 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Three Worlds 


Bric impatience with our defense 
setup is understandable. The machinery 
was tragically late in starting. It does not 
satisfy people’s sense of the form that an 
administrative organization should have. 
It is unlike the successful setup that Presi- 
dent Wilson adopted after a year of mis- 
takes. It is behind schedule. Set up to pre- 
vent bottlenecks, it has become a bottle- 
neck itself. 

But it seems to me that the time has 
arrived when we shall have to take some 
things for granted and try to understand 
some of the reasons why things are not as 
they should be and why they are not go- 
ing to get much better for a while, so far 
as organization is concerned. It is also 
time to realize that forms of organization 
may not be the most indispensable things 
in the world. 

A wise observer who has seen the de- 
fense setup in operation recently made the 
following comment: 

“These forms of organization of defense 
are rather artificial after all, and I believe 
Knudsen thinks so. He was associated for 
some years with another production genius 
who thinks so—Henry Ford. In that big 
outfit there are few officers. They just get 
to know who’s in charge of this and that. 
They do specialize, but they don’t go to a 
lot of work naming the specialty so that 
outsiders will recognize it. Knudsen and 
Hillman and the others can work together, 
as the weeks and months go on, without 
having to have a draftsman redraw the 
organization chart every little while. The 
test won’t be the setup itself, but whether 
men of talent sufficient to the enormous 
task are there, and whether they have the 
will to work together, and whether F.D.R. 
will keep his hands off.” 


"hens shrewd observations are 
worth more than reams of comment that is 
currently appearing. The kind of defense 
organization that will emerge pretty rap- 
idly will be conditioned by the three 
worlds that are attempting to coexist in 
Washington these days. The first is the 
world of bureaucracy, of which, in this in- 
stance, the military and naval bureaucracy 
form a considerable part. The world of 
bureaucracy has habits, language, stand- 
ards and forms of organization all its own. 
It has jealousies, precedents and prejudices 
that arise from its very nature. No one has 
ever changed it. No one ever will. There is 
inevitably in Washington a world of poli- 
tics as well. Leisurely, lazy, verbose, suspi- 





cious, it too has a language and a code of 
propriety all its own. This is not to say 
that direct partisan privilege is obtruding 
itself. It is to say that as long as this is a 
democracy, public work will pass through 
the hands of people whose patterns of 
thought and conduct have been shaped by 
experience in politics. No one will change 
that either. Finally, there is now intro- 
duced into this complex situation a large 
sector of a third world—the world of pri- 
vate business. Here is another language, 
another set of values and another set of 
work habits. 


| over these three worlds is 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. For eight years the 
world of business has enjoyed a relation- 
ship with him that might euphemistically 
be called armed and alert neutrality. The 
blame for that state of affairs need not be 
discussed here. What is important now is 
that, as a result of past antagonisms, each 
has acquired a minimum knowledge of the 
psychological characteristics of the other. 
And such knowledge is essential to effec- 
tive cooperation in this crisis. It can be 
asserted confidently that as soon as Mr. 
Knudsen and his associates from the busi- 
ness world who are working in Washing- 
ton thoroughly understand the unusual 
administrative habits of their boss, things 
will begin to hum with activity. It is to be 
hoped that an understanding can be 
reached before there is any sort of break. 
What makes such an understanding dif- 
ficult is the fact that the President’s habits 
of administration are paradoxical. He 
seems to delegate very little. Actually, he 
delegates a great deal. Those who have 
known him well realize that it is hard to 
get definite grants of authority from him. 
His subordinates must not figure out ex- 
actly what he wants them to do; they must 
figure out what they can do which will 
subsequently meet with his approval. His 
orders cannot always be clear because he 
is not always clear about his own plans. 
In matters relating to the industrial proc- 
ess he simply does not know the details. 
He will not admit this lack of knowledge. 
It has to be silently and courteously as- 
sumed. And with that assumption Mr. 
Knudsen and his associates should proceed 
to exercise wide authority. They will not 
have serious trouble as long as they get 
results. 
For at this point another attribute of 
the President comes into the picture. He 
stands by his close subordinates with great 





loyalty. Sometimes in the past years this 
has not been good for the country. There 
have been subordinates who have done 
unwise things and who, because of the 
President’s loyalty, have continued in of. 
fice to make more mistakes. But there 
have been others who have taken chances 
to do wise things. Some of the best public 
servants he has around him have succeed. 
ed for that reason. He likes them to sue. 
ceed. And half the authority which they 
exercise is implied, not specified. It is im. 
portant to keep him informed. But, in the 
process of keeping him informed, a com. 
petent subordinate can have a large part 
in shaping the policy under which he 
works. An understanding of this charae. 
teristic of the President is lesson No, ] 
for the business members of the defense 
group. It ought to be lesson No. 1 for 
some of the President’s journalistic critics, 

To be sure, this does not conform to the 
best of all possible administrative charts 
and diagrams. But diagrams are often his. 
tories rather than prophecies. It is not go- 
ing to make any muskets to spend time 
wishing that Mr. Roosevelt were not Mr, 
Roosevelt. In two senses of the word, the 
hunting season for Presidents ended on 
November 5 of the late and lamentable 
year 1940. The Constitution tells us how a 
President is to be selected. Mr. Roosevelt 
was chosen according to those specifica- 
tions. And in a blurry world the Constitu- 
tion is about all that an American eye can 
keep in focus. 


I wish some philanthropist, that is, 
someone who anticipates any cash _ bal- 
ance after March 15, 1942, would buy sets 
of Sandburg’s four-volume “Abraham Lin- 
coln: The War Years” for each of the busi- 
nessmen temporarily working in Washing- 
ton. They might well use it for bedtime 
reading. It would tell them about a great 
President who brought to a tremendous 
administrative job the working habits of 
a not-too-orderly lawyer and many of the 
impulses of politics in the classic sense of 
the much-abused word “politics.” Lincola 
let the men around him build up a huge 
and magnificently equipped army in the 
East. Whenever he asked McClellan to go 
out and use that army, the answer was 
that it was not big enough and that it did 
not have enough equipment. The army 
grew so large that, when it did try to go 
out and fight, it fell all over itself. Out of 
Missouri came an obscure soldier named 
Grant. It is not clear how carefully Grant's 
western campaigns were guided by Li- 
coln. It is quite probable that Grant took 
great risks in depending upon his own 
judgment. But he came to the top like a 
frog emerging from a murky pond. He am 
swered the problem almost before Lincola 
had a chance to frame the question. And 
Lincoln blessed him for it. 

One of these days that will happen in 
Washington. Mr. Roosevelt will be very; 
very happy. And so shall we all. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Three Worlds 


Paice impatience with our defense 
setup is understandable. The machinery 
was tragically late in starting. It does not 
satisfy people’s sense of the form that an 
administrative organization should have. 
It is unlike the successful setup that Presi- 
dent Wilson adopted aftet a year of mis- 
takes. It is behind schedule. Set up to pre- 
vent bottlenecks, it has become a bottle- 
neck itself. 

But it seems to me that the time has 
arrived when we shall have to take some 
things for granted and try to understand 
some of the reasons why things are not as 
they should be and why they are not go- 
ing to get much better for a while, so far 
as organization is concerned. It is also 
time to realize that forms of organization 
may not be the most indispensable things 
in the world. 

A wise observer who has seen the de- 
fense setup in operation recently made the 
following comment: 

“These forms of organization of defense 
are rather artificial after all, and I believe 
Knudsen thinks so. He was associated for 
some years with another production genius 
who thinks so—Henry Ford. In that big 
outfit there are few officers. They just get 
to know who’s in charge of this and that. 
They do specialize, but they don’t go to a 
lot of work naming the specialty so that 
outsiders will recognize it. Knudsen and 
Hillman and the others can work together, 
as the weeks and months go on, without 
having to have a draftsman redraw the 
organization chart every little while. The 
test won’t be the setup itself, but whether 
men of talent sufficient to the enormous 
task are there, and whether they have the 
will to work together, and whether F.D.R. 
will keep his hands off.” 


Rhee shrewd observations are 
worth more than reams of comment that is 
currently appearing. The kind of defense 
organization that will emerge pretty rap- 
idly will be conditioned by the three 
worlds that are attempting to coexist in 
Washington these days. The first is the 
world of bureaucracy, of which, in this in- 
stance, the military and naval bureaucracy 
form a considerable part. The world of 
bureaucracy has habits, language, stand- 
ards and forms of organization all its own. 
It has jealousies, precedents and prejudices 
that arise from its very nature. No one has 
ever changed it. No one ever will. There is 
inevitably in Washington a world of poli- 
tics as well. Leisurely, lazy, verbose, suspi- 
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cious, it too has a language and a code of 
propriety all its own. This is not to say 
that direct partisan privilege is obtruding 
itself. It is to say that as long as this is a 
democracy, public work will pass through 
the hands of people whose patterns of 
thought and conduct have been shaped by 
experience in politics. No one will change 
that either. Finally, there is now intro- 
duced into this complex situation a large 
sector of a third world—the world of pri- 
vate business. Here is another language, 
another set of values and another set of 
work habits. 


Ponting over these three worlds is 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. For eight years the 
world of business has enjoyed a relation- 
ship with him that might euphemistically 
be called armed and alert neutrality. The 
blame for that state of affairs need not be 
discussed here. What is important now is 
that, as a result of past antagonisms, each 
has acquired a minimum knowledge of the 
psychological characteristics of the other. 
And such knowledge is essential to effec- 
tive cooperation in this crisis. It can be 
asserted confidently that as soon as Mr. 
Knudsen and his associates from the busi- 
ness world who are working in Washing- 
ton thoroughly understand the unusual 
administrative habits of their boss, things 
will begin to hum with activity. It is to be 
hoped that an understanding can _ be 
reached before theré is any sort of break. 

What makes such an understanding dif- 
ficult is the fact that the President’s habits 
of administration are paradoxical. He 
seems to delegate very little. Actually, he 
delegates a great deal. Those who have 
known him well realize that it is hard to 
get definite grants of authority from him. 
His subordinates must not figure out ex- 
actly what he wants them to do; they must 
figure out what they can do which will 
subsequently meet with his approval. His 
orders cannot always be clear because he 
is not always clear about his own plans. 
In matters relating to the industrial proc- 
ess he simply does not know the details. 
He will not admit this lack of knowledge. 
It has to be silently and courteously as- 
sumed. And with that assumption Mr. 
Knudsen and his associates should proceed 
to exercise wide authority. They will not 
have serious trouble as long as they get 
results. 

For at this point another attribute of 
the President comes into the picture. He 
stands by his close subordinates with great 
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loyalty. Sometimes in the past years this 
has not been good for the country. There 
have been subordinates who have done 
unwise things and who, because of the 
President’s loyalty, have continued in of.- 
fice to make more mistakes. But there 
have been others who have taken chances 
to do wise things. Some of the best public 
servants he has around him have succeed- 
ed for that reason. He likes them to suc- 
ceed. And half the authority which they 
exercise is implied, not specified. It is im- 
portant to keep him informed. But, in the 
process of keeping him informed, a com- 
petent subordinate can have a large part 
in shaping the policy under which he 
works. An understanding of this charac- 
teristic of the President is lesson No. 1 
for the business members of the defense 
group. It ought to be lesson No. 1 for 
some of the President’s journalistic critics, 

To be sure, this does not conform to thie 
best of all possible administrative charts 
and diagrams. But diagrams are often his- 
tories rather than prophecies. It is not go- 
ing to make any muskets to spend time 
wishing that Mr. Roosevelt were not Mr. 
Roosevelt. In two senses of the word, the 
hunting season for Presidents ended on 
November 5 of the late and lamentable 
year 1940. The Constitution tells us how a 
President is to be selected. Mr. Roosevelt 
was chosen according to those specifica- 
tions. And in a blurry world the Constitu- 
tion is about all that an American eye can 
keep in focus. 


I wish some philanthropist, that is, 
someone who anticipates any cash _bal- 
ance after March 15, 1942, would buy sets 
of Sandburg’s four-volume “Abraham Lin- 
coln: The War Years” for each of the busi- 
nessmen temporarily working in Washing- 
ton. They might well use it for bedtime 
reading. It would tell them about a great 
President who brought to a tremendous 
administrative job the working habits of 
a not-too-orderly lawyer and many of the 
impulses of politics in the classic sense of 
the much-abused word “politics.” Lincoln 
let the men around him build up a huge 
and magnificently equipped army in thie 
East. Whenever he asked McClellan to go 
out and use that army, the answer was 
that it was not big enough and that it did 
not have enough equipment. The army 
grew so large that, when it did try to go 
out and fight, it fell all over itself. Out of 
Missouri came an obscure soldier named 
Grant. It is not clear how carefully Grant's 
western campaigns were guided by Lin- 
coln. It is quite probable that Grant took 
great risks in depending upon his own 
judgment. But he came to the top like a 
frog emerging from a murky pond. He an- 
swered the problem almost before Lincoln 
had a chance to frame the question. And 
Lincoln blessed him for it. 

One of these days that will happen in 
Washington. Mr. Roosevelt will be very, 
very happy. And so shall we all. 
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